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A POETS VOCATION. 


A POEM BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


Two or three days ago I happened to open a box of old papers 
which had been put away for many years, and from this wooden 
receptacle issued a burst of voices, of chords reaching from the 
past into the present, and sounding perhaps more clearly than 
when they were first struck. How suddenly and vividly, now 
and again, one realises that nothing is past! That which is not 
over, rings upon one’s heart as if it came from some grateful cer- 
tainty of the future. There were letters, reminders, scraps of half 
a century, and among them a stray page which I had written as 
a school-girl, by my father’s desire. It was a page out of one of 
the lectures on the English Humourists—one from the lecture on 

Goldsmith, at the beginning of which my father used to quote 
Béranger’s charming lines,? which, as he says, almost describe 
the genius and the gentle nature of Goldsmith. It was easy to see 

| why this special page had been preserved, for on the margin, by the 
tough straggling efforts of the secretary, in my father’s well-known 
delicate writing, is a pencilled translation evidently jotted down 
at the moment ; as I came upon it, it seemed like a sudden greeting. 
My impression is that he never read out the English translation 
here given, but he must have thought of doing so. 

Many others have attempted this translation, but with less 
success, ‘I see that W. J. Linton, C. H. Vinton, William Toynbee, 
William Young, and the author of the “ Exile of Idria” (whoever he 
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may have been) have all tried their hand at the poem ; only your 
father succeeded,’ writes the present editor of the CoRNHILL. When 
I showed the manuscript to Mr. Reginald Smith, he responded to 
my interest, and suggested reproducing the ancient page as it 
stands with the French quoted song, and the English song as it 
was written by my father. 


A Castaway. 


‘ A castaway on this great earth 

A sickly child of humble birth 
And homely feature 

Before me rushed the swift and strong 

I thought to perish in the throng 
Poor puny creature. 

Then crying in my loneliness 

I prayed that Heaven in my distress 
Some aid would bring 

And yitying my misery 

My guardian angel said he 
Sing poet sing ! 

Since then my grief is not so sharp 

I know my lot and tune my harp 
And chant my ditty, 

And kindly voices cheer the bard 

And gentle hearts his song reward 
With love and pity’ 


Ma vocation. 


‘ Jeté sur cette boule, 

Laid, chétif, et souffrant ; 
Etouffé dans la foule, 

Faute d’étre assez grand ; 
Une plainte touchante 

De ma bouche sortit ; 

Le bon Dieu me dit: Chante, 

- Chante, pauvre petit ! 


‘Chanter ou je m’abuse 
Est ma tache ici-bas. 
Tous ceux qu’ainsi j’amuse, 
Ne m’aimeront-ils pas ?’ 
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There is a passage in a lately published memoir of Got, the great 
French actor, which concerns this particular song among the rest. 

On July 20, 1845, Got writes as follows : 

‘T had not seen the good Béranger (le bon Béranger) since last 
September, at the time when I was engaged by the Comédie 
Francaise. 

‘This morning, in beautiful weather, I took my place in the 
Passy “accélérée”’ and found myself sitting beside a little old 
gentleman, who was already established in the far right-hand 
comer of the omnibus. We were starting, when another gentleman 
got in and sat down on the opposite seat. The two greeted each 
other and mutually inquired if they were going to the “‘ Rue 
Vineuse.”” 

‘I then offered my place to the last comer so as to allow the 
two travellers to talk more conveniently. At the “ Barriére des 
Bonshommes ”’ I got out in order to walk up the hill in advance 
of the vehicle, and I proceeded straight ahead to pay my visit to 
Béranger. 

‘Madame Judith opened the door, and having made inquiries 
from her, I was at first afraid I might be in the way, and was pro- 
posing to withdraw—knowing how much the old master prizes 
his solitude—when from the door of his room I heard him calling 
tome to enter. He received me in the most affectionate way. He 
was sitting in his armchair, and he went on trimming his beard 
with scissors as was his wont. 

‘And the verses, mon cher enfant,” he said—‘“ is the muse 
returning to poetry ? When are we to have a new drama from 
you?” 

‘“Tt is only too presumptuous of me to try to play other 
people’s dramas—Write myself !—no, never again.” 

‘“ Nonsense, drunkard’s promises! (serment d’ivrogne).” 

‘“ The confessions of an incapable man, a humble follower of 
poets—yes, a passionate follower of Moliére, of Regnard, of you, 
dear master. . . . ‘Je suis le ver de terre amoureux des 
toiles.’” . . . 

‘After a few minutes’ more talk two cards were brought in. 

‘“Let them come in,” said Béranger, and I rose to take leave, 
but with a friendly smile he signed to me to remain. 

‘Then entered my two companions from the “ accélérée,” and 
Béranger warmly shook hands with them. 


‘«“T come,” said the second, the taller (who was not very tall) 
10—2 
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‘to thank you for the visit you were good enough to pay Madame 
de Chateaubriand during my absence. On my way I had the 
good fortune to meet Monsieur de Lamennais.” (You may imagine 
after this I did not budge—only listened with all my ears.) 

‘Literature, politics, fine arts—they talked of everything for 
half an hour; also of Messieurs de Balzac, Frédéric Soulié, and 
Alfred de Musset, and of the decorations which had been lately 
bestowed upon these gentlemen. 

‘Chateaubriand asks tentatively, “ What do you make of his 
‘Ode to the Moon,’ Monsieur de Béranger ? ” 

‘Béranger: “A joke, a quirk.” 

‘Then Chateaubriand goes on to reproach Béranger for some 
of his own lines and for his leaning towards the Bonapartist party: 
“You wanted them back when you wrote,” he said. 

‘“«T! good heavens! I have wanted nothing. I have only 
made songs so that they should be sung in France. It was France, 
not I, who wanted them back.”’ 

Monsieur de Chateaubriand proceeded to attack many other 
things besides, but they have nothing more to do with my little 
quotation, which was only intended to lead up to ‘ Le bon Béranger’s’ 
saying, ‘J’ai fait des chansons pour étre chantées en France’— 
songs destined to be sung again and again, and recited in 
France, in Germany, in England, and by my father among the rest, 
for he loved all that was beautiful and unpretending. 


A. I. BR. 
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THE MAJOR’S NIECE. 


BY GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Metpon sat late that night at Portsmouth Lodge. It was twelve 
ddock before he succeeded in reducing the Major to what he called 
areasonable frame of mind. In the end it was settled that the 
frst, at least, of the parties for which invitations had been issued 
should be held ; that Meldon should undertake the duty of explain- 
ing to Doyle, and through him to the Ballymoy public, that the 
Major’s niece was not a professional beauty but a shabby-looking 
little girl of ten years old. He undertook to make it quite clear that 
the Major himself was in no way to blame for the disappointment 
which would certainly follow the discovery of the truth about 
Marjorie. 

‘I shall,’ said Meldon, ‘ take the initiative in this matter of 
explaining. Venienti occurrite morbo. You know the maxim, 
Major; or very probably you don’t, as it’s in Latin. But the 
advice is perfectly sound. It may be freely translated in this way : 
If you suspect that Doyle is going to tackle you, and you have a 
weak position, don’t wait, but dart in and tackle Doyle.’ 

‘If you can get us out of the Lord Lieutenant business, J. J., 
Thope you will. I can’t tell you how I shrink from that.’ 

‘I hardly expect to put a stop to the whole presentation project. 
In fact, I don’t intend to try. My idea is to make such alterations in 
the plan as will be suitable to the existing circumstances. I shall 
see Doyle first thing to-morrow morning and talk the matter over 
with him. I'll let you know how I get on. I shall be out here in 
good time for the tea-party in the afternoon. I'll see you safe 
through that. And now I'll say good-night. Sleep sound, 
Major. Nothing unpleasant can happen before to-morrow morning 
anyhow, and I don’t see why anything unpleasant should happen 
then.’ 

At half-past ten o’clock the next morning Meldon walked into 
the hotel and called for Doyle. He had a delicate and difficult 
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negotiation before him and intended to conduct it as skilfully as 
possible. It was above all things necessary to avoid being apolo- 
getic and to show no signs of anxiety. Therefore he began the 
conversation without any reference to the Major’s niece. 

‘I called round,’ he said, ‘ to tell you that I’m going out to 
Portsmouth Lodge this afternoon at about three o’clock. I’m 
taking my dog, Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz, with me. I shall be very 
much obliged if you’ll lock up your brown terrier. I don’t mind a 
fight in the ordinary way, but I hate to have dogs rushing up against 
the front wheel of my bicycle and upsetting me in the middle of the 
road.’ 

‘I know a man down in Donard,’ said Doyle slowly, ‘ who'd 
be glad to buy that dog off you if you were thinking of selling 
him.’ 

* Well, I’m not.’ 

‘He'd give you ten shillings,’ said Doyle, ‘and what’s more, 
he’d pay you back the half-crown you spent on the licence last 
March.’ 

‘ You must be pretty flush of money, these times, Doyle, if you’d 
give all that for a white dog, and you with a brute of a terrier about 
the place already. I suppose you think you’re going to make a 
fortune and all out of this visit of the Lord Lieutenant.’ 

“Is it me? What would I do with your dog? What I was 
saying was that a man away back in Donard, a cousin of my own, 
wants him for killing rats.’ 

‘I know very well what you were saying, and I know what you 
were meaning, too. What’s more, I know what you’d do with my 
dogif you hadhim. It shows me the kind of man you are and the 
way you stick at nothing. Just so as to have it to say that your 
beast of a brown terrier could bite the head off every dog in Ballymoy, 
you're prepared to spend ten shillings, to spend twelve and sixpence 
and the price of a dose of strychnine, to get hold of the one dog in the 
place that can lick yours and always will.’ 

‘ There’s' them that holds,’ said Doyle, ‘ that the clergy is the 
curse of this country, and that Ireland will never be anything but 4 
poor backward place till we get rid of the whole pack of you, Catholic 
and Protestant together. I’m coming to be very much that way of 
thinking myself. Divil the man ever I met but you’d get the 
better of him. It’s too cute you are. But what good is it to you 
at the latter end? Listen to me, now. What would you say if 
we was to shut the two of them up in the cow-house together, your 
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white dog and my terrier, and lock the door on them the way nobody 
yould interfere with them ? Then they could have it out together 
in peace, and the town wouldn’t be plagued after with their goings 
on in the public streets.’ 

‘I’m surprised at your suggesting such a thing,’ said Meldon. 
‘You that’s a magistrate, and the chairman of the committee that’s 
going to welcome the Lord Lieutenant to the town. I didn’t think 
you'd propose to me to get up a dog fight. By the way, I suppose 
you have it all settled about the presentation of that address of 
welcome.’ 

‘The Lord Lieutenant,’ said Doyle, ‘ is to be here this day week, 
and her ladyship along with him. Father McCormack had a letter 
about the visit yesterday. We have the address ready. It was 
last night it came down from Dublin in a packing-case. I had it 
put up in the drapery window, instead of the bicycle that the Major 
took away yesterday. You might have taken notice of it as you 
came in.’ 

‘IT did not notice it, but P'll take your word for it that it’s there 
all right. I suppose, now, your milliner will put out those corsets 
again with a notice to say that they’re the same make that Lady 
Chesterton always wears. If she does I expect Mrs. Ford will buy 
a pair. She has a great respect for everything connected with the 
Castle. She has to, of course, on account of her husband’s being 
an R.M.’ 

Doyle took no notice of this suggestion. 

‘What I was wanting to speak to you about,’ he said, ‘is the 
programme of the proceedings of the day. I have it here drawn up 
and written out by a nephew of my own, the young man that does 
be reporting the meetings of the Board of Guardians for the Donard 
Gazette. He’s got the job of sending an account of the proceedings 
on the occasion of the Lord Lieutenant’s visit up to the Dublin 
papers. He has it ready, all to one little bit, so as he won’t be 
behind with it when the time comes. I have it here in my pocket, 
and if it’s pleasing to you, I’ll read it out, so as you'll be able to tell 
the Major just what it is that we’re proposing to do, and then he'll 
know that it’s all to be conducted decent and proper. Listen to me 
now. ‘ At twelve o’clock sharp the Viceregal party drove into the 
town in their luxuriously upholstered motor car, preceded by the 
town band in a two-horse break. The cortége reached the convent 
gate, where a halt was called. The girls of the industrial school ”— 
all the whole lot of them in white stockings and white cotton frocks 
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— rendered with striking expression the touching song, ‘ Come 
back to Erin.’” That’s a non-political song, Mr. Meldon, and 
commits nobody to anything. The Major can’t have any objection 
to make to that.’ 

‘The Lord Lieutenant’s an Englishman,’ said Meldon, ‘ and his 
wife’s an American. What's the good of telling them to come back 
to Erin the land of their birth ?’ 

“Is that in the song? But sure what odds does it make? 
Nobody minds the words of asong. For the matter of that it’s few 
ever hears the words of a song, barring the singers themselves, 
Listen to me now, till I go on with the report : “‘ When the proces- 
sion moved on, Father McCormack had taken his seat in the motor 
car opposite the Lord Lieutenant.” He'll be looking as affable as 
he’s able. ‘‘ The band then struck up ‘The Wearing of the 
Green.’ ”’ 

‘ That’s a political song; not that I think the Lord Lieutenant 
will mind.’ 

‘He won’t. Last Patrick’s Day, when I was upin Dublin, I seen 
a military band at the head of a whole regiment of British soldiers 
in red coats, playing that tune as if they’d burst with the pleasure 
of it, on the north side of Stephen’s Green, no less. Believe you me, 
they wouldn’t have done the like of that without they’d got their 
orders direct from the Castle, so it’s not likely the Lord Lieutenant 
will have any objection. Where was I now? I’ve lost my place 
and the handwriting is mighty crabbed. ‘“‘ The next halt was 
made at the door of the Imperial Hotel, where a sumptuous 
luncheon awaited their Excellencies and suite.” ’ 

‘It seems to me, Doyle, that you’re doing yourself middling 
well in this business from start to finish. You'll charge them five 
bob a head for that lunch, not counting drinks, and all those white 
stockings will have to be bought in your shop.’ 

Doyle winked, so slowly and emphatically that his right eye 
remained closed for nearly a quarter of a minute. Then he went 
on reading from his nephew’s manuscript : 

“* At the door of the hotel stood Miss Marjorie Purvis, the 
charming niece of Major Kent, Esq., J.P., of Portsmouth Lodge, 
supported by the Rev. J. J. Meldon, B.A.” ’ 

“Right. I'll be there; but tell your nephew to put in T.C.D. 
after the B.A. I’m most particular about that.’ 

‘« Major Kent, Esq., J.P.——”’ 

“I’m not so sure of him. If I were you I wouldn’t forward the 
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account to the newspapers till you’ve actually seen the Major 
supporting his niece.’ 

‘“Mr. Doyle, J.P., Chairman U.D.C., and other prominent 
citizens of Ballymoy. Miss Marjorie Purvis, who held in her hand 
an address of welcome, beautifully illuminated in a chaste Celtic 
design by Messrs. O’Donovan & Smiles of Dublin, wore a gown 
of——” The young fellow that wrote that out said he’d have to 
rely on you to let him know beforehand what the Major’s niece’s 
dress is made of and the colour of it. I suppose now it’s all right 
about her presenting the address ? ’ 

‘It is, said Meldon. ‘ There'll be no hitch about that. Ill 
rehearse it with her.’ 

‘There now,’ said Doyle. ‘ Doesn’t that just show the way the 
people of this town will take the greatest delight in telling lies ? 
Would you believe it, Jamesy Deveril, the same that’s the Major’s 
groom, was round and in and about last night putting it out that 
the Major’s niece was no more than a little slip of a girl, maybe 
ten year old and maybe not that? I said to them that told me, 
that I’d see you, Mr. Meldon, and if I didn’t care to be asking the 
question of you right out, and I wouldn’t, I’d draw the subject 
down in the course of conversation.’ 

‘ As a matter of fact,’ said Meldon, ‘ I’ve been thinking for some 
time back that it would be a great deal better for us if the Major’s 
mece turned out not to be quite grown up.’ 

Doyle looked at him suspiciously. Meldon felt that he had 
reached the critical point of his explanation. He pulled himself 
together and spoke with an air of deep conviction. 

‘What we want,’ he said, ‘is to give the Lord Lieutenant a 
thoroughly happy day, the sort of day he'll look back on in after- 
years as one of the most agreeable he ever spent. Now I need 
hardly tell you, Doyle, that the Lord Lieutenant’s enjoyment will 
largely depend on the amount of pleasure we give his wife. You 
agree with me there, I suppose ?’ 

‘I wouldn’t say but that may be right enough,’ said Doyle 
cautiously. 

‘Very well. Now what is it that Lady Chesterton really likes ? 
It isn’t the town band playing tunes. She hears better tunes every 

day of her life at the Viceregal Lodge in Dublin. It isn’t seeing 
magistrates and Urban District Councillors in their best clothes. 
It isn’t getting illuminated addresses. They simply bore her. 
She has whole stacks of them piled away in one of the back rooms 
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of the Castle. It isn’t any lunch you'd be likely to give her, for she’s 
accustomed to a solid four-course meal every day at that hour in 
her own home. What is it then? What do you know about the 
real tastes of the lady ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder but I know as much as you do.’ 

‘You do not then. I don’t set up to be a regular tame cat in 
Dublin Castle, an aide-de-camp or a Viceregal chaplain, or a State 
dentist, or anything of that sort, with a right to the private entrée 
at the levées; but I’ve carefully considered the habits of every 
Lord Lieutenant’s wife who has ruled Ireland since I was a boy, 
and I give it to you as my opinion that there’s nothing any of them 
really enjoy so much as kissing little girls.’ 

“IT never heard the like of that in all my born days!’ 

“It’s true all the same. Read the newspapers, Doyle. I’m 
always saying that to you, but you don’t doit. Read the accounts 
of the receptions given to every Lord Lieutenant’s wife who visits 
anything—convent, technical school, hospital, or any other mortal 
thing—and you'll find that if there’s a little girl on the premises 
anywhere the Lord Lieutenant’s wife kisses her. I’ve known her 
pick out one from the middle of a crowd on a railway-station plat- 
form and kiss her on the spot. Now would she do that if she 
didn’t like it 2’ 

“I’ve heard of it being done,’ said Doyle. ‘I don’t deny 
that.’ 

‘Very well. Now if we provide a grown-up young lady—in other 
words, if Miss Marjorie Purvis had turned out to be the age we were 
led to expect—the Lord Lieutenant’s wife couldn’t very well have 
kissed her. I’ve felt that difficulty all along, though I didn’t like 
to throw cold water on the plans you had made by saying anything 
about it. But now that the Major’s niece turns out to be just 
exactly the age and size that Lord Lieutenants’ wives like best, 
why it’s a jolly good thing for us, and we ought to be thankful. 
It will make all the difference in the success of the party. 
Besides——’ 

“You'll excuse me interrupting you,’ said Doyle, ‘ but Father 
McCormack——’ 

‘T’ll come to him in a minute,’ said Meldon. ‘ What I want to 
say just now is this.’ Your nephew wants to know what sort of a 
dress the Major’s niece intends to wear, so that he can put a descrip- 
tion of it in his report for the Dublin papers. As it happens, she 
hasn’t brought a really suitable dress with her. What I propose 
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is to get her one and to order it from your dressmaker. That'll be 
as good as a pound into your pocket, net profit.’ 

‘It will, of course,’ said Doyle. 

‘The Major won’t jib at the bill, whatever it is. On an occasion 
of this sort he’ll want to do the thing decently. I wouldn’t wonder 
if you made a clear thirty shillings on the dress.’ 

‘And what will it be like?’ said Doyle. ‘On account of my 
nephew, who’s writing up the report of the proceedings, I'd be 

lad to have a description of the dress.’ 

‘It'll be white—white muslin trimmed with silk. You may 
put it down as “a simple but charming white frock, relieved with 
bows of blue ribbon and gathered at the waist with a sash of the 
same colour.” Will that do you ?’ 

Doyle inserted the description of this toilet into his nephew’s 
manuscript. 

‘I’d say green for the ribbons,’ said Meldon, ‘ only that the 
Major’s such a strong Unionist I’m afraid he’d object. But anyway: 
you and I know that blue is the real national colour of ancient 
Ireland. Green’s a mere modern invention.’ 

‘Blue will do,’ said Doyle; ‘ but you’d better bring her in to 
the dressmaker as soon as you can. There’s a lot of dresses ordered 
for the girls up at the convent.’ 

‘Right. Ill have her in to-morrow morning. And now about 
Father McCormack. This alteration in the Major’s niece will have 
to be explained to him, and you’d better do it. You needn’t go 
into all that about the kissing. It wouldn’t interest him, and he 
mightn’t like it; though, of course, he couldn’t say there was 
anything actually wrong about it, even if it was the Lord Lieutenant 
himself that did it. Kissing at that age isn’t at all what it becomes 
later on. But it might be better not to mention it. The thing for 
you to say to him is this : Considering that the main object of the 
Viceregal visit to Ballymoy is the amelioration of the Irish child, 
we thought it better that the Major’s niece, who is to present the 
address of welcome, should be a child herself. He'll see at once 
that that’s quite reasonable.’ 

‘Tl tell him that,’ said Doyle, ‘and if anybody else says a 
word——’ 

‘Nobody else will. If you and I and Father McCormack and 
the Lord Lieutenant’s wife are satisfied, I don’t see that it’s any- 
body else’s business to make a row.’ 
‘Nobody’d dare. If anybody did——’ 
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* You'd deal with him. You and Father McCormack between 
you. Very well, then, we'll consider all that settled. I must be 
getting on now, for I’ve a lot to do. Good-bye, Doyle. Next 
Tuesday. Ill make a note of the day so that there’ll be no mistake, 
and you'll see Father McCormack.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MELDon arrived at Portsmouth Lodge at half-past three in the 
afternoon. He left Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz and his bicycle out- 
side the hall door and walked straight into the study. Major Kent 
sat in a chair near the window and smoked moodily. His copy of 
‘The Times,’ which had arrived an hour before, lay unopened on 
the table. It was plain that he was suffering from an acute fit 
of depression. 

‘J. J., he said reproachfully, ‘ you said that you could manage 
girls. Now is the time for you to show that you were speaking the 
truth.’ 

“I said I understood girls,’ said Meldon ; ‘ I never said I could 
manage them. No man living can manage a girl if she has made 
up her mind not to be managed. At the same time, I don’t antici- 
pate any difficulties with Marjorie. She struck me yesterday as 
remarkably tractable and amenable. All you have to do is to 
show her that a thing is really for her good and she’ll do it at once 
without grumbling.’ 

* All right,’ said the Major grimly. ‘ Here’s a letter from my 
sister Margaret. It’s written from Paris and it arrived here by 
the midday post. In it she says she hopes I’ll see that Marjorie 
washes her teeth regularly every morning when she gets up and 
every evening before she goes to bed. She wastes half a sheet of 
good notepaper explaining to me why teeth should be washed, and 
recommending different sorts of tooth-powder. Now, J. J., what 
do you think of that? And I may tell you that’s only the begin- 
ning. There’s more later on.’ 

‘ There’s no particular difficulty about that. I don’t myself 
attach undue importance to the washing of teeth or anything else. 
I think there’s a lot of time wasted in the world washing things 
that don’t really need to be washed, especially perhaps teeth. In 
all these matters the great thing is to follow the guidance of nature. 
If we’d been meant to wash our teeth there’d have been some sort 
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of brush arrangement fitted to our tongues so that the process 
would have gone on automatically every time we talked. However, 
that’s not the point. The child’s mother has a perfect right to 
decide whether Marjorie’s teeth are to be washed or not. All you 
have to do is to follow out her directions.’ 

‘Do you mean to suggest, J. J., that I’m to go prowling into 
the girl’s bedroom every morning and evening and examining her 
toothbrush to see whether she’s used it or not ?’ 

‘No,’ said Meldon, ‘ I don’t suggest anything of the sort. Your 
plan is to ask her at breakfast whether she’s done the deed or not. 
Marjorie is a truthful little girl. You can see that by looking at 
her. She’d tell you at once ; and if you found that she was shirking 
her duty in the matter you could take the necessary steps after- 
wards.’ 

‘Perhaps you'll ask her.’ 

‘No, I won’t. I’m not her uncle. Coming from me, a com- 
plete outsider, a question of that sort would be a gross impertinence. 
It would scarcely be decent. Marjorie would certainly resent it, 
and get to dislike me.’ 

‘So far you’ve not turned out to be very much use to me,’ said 
the Major. ‘The next thing I am to see is that Marjorie eats 
slowly.’ 

‘Why ? Is she inclined to bolt her food 2?’ 

‘I don’t know. How can I possibly know a thing like that ? 
Margaret says she’s to chew each mouthful seventeen times 
before she swallows it. I don’t know how you feel about that, 
J. J., but I simply can’t sit opposite a child at table and count 
how often she moves her jaws. It would look as if I grudged 
her the bit she eats; and besides, I’d never get a comfortable meal 
myself.’ 

‘Is there anything else ?’ said Meldon. ‘ Let’s have the whole 
thing at once, and not exhaust ourselves by discussing each detail 
separately.’ 

‘I’m to see,’ said the Major, ‘that she wears her blue dress 
only on Sundays, and her cotton frocks are to last her three days 
each before they’re washed.’ 

‘That’s simple enough, anyhow. You’ve only got to go at 
night and lock up all the dresses she isn’t to wear, and then she 
must put on the right one in the morning.’ 

‘It’s not so simple at all. As a matter of fact, she has on the 
blue dress this minute, and has been wearing it all morning.’ 
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* Let’s ring the bell,’ said Meldon, ‘ and get up Mrs. O’ Halloran, 
If the child’s clothes are to be changed, either she or Mary Garry 
must do it. We can’t.’ 

“You'd better be quick,’ said the Major. ‘ Mrs. Ford and the 
rest of the tea-party may be here at any moment.’ 

‘Come on,’ said Meldon, ‘ we’ll go into the kitchen and inter. 
view Mrs. O’Halloran there.’ 

After making a few preliminary remarks about the weather and 
the condition of the crops, which seemed to have rather an irritating 
effect on Mrs. O’Halloran, Meldon seated himself on the corner of 
the kitchen table and opened his subject. 

‘It’s the Major’s particular wish,’ he said, ‘ that Miss Marjorie 
should wash her teeth thoroughly morning and evening with the 
toothbrush provided for the purpose. Also that she should chew 
all her food seventeen times before swallowing it, and never be 
hurried over her meals. Also that she should wear her blue 
dress only on Sundays, and the others turn about for three days 
each.” 

‘The Lord save us and deliver us!’ said Mary Garry, who had 
retired from the kitchen when Meldon entered it, and now stood in 
the scullery doorway. 

Mrs. O’Halloran remained severely silent. 

‘The Major expects,’ Meldon went on, ‘ that you will see his 
wishes in these matters punctually and exactly carried out—you 
and Mary Garry between you.’ 

Mary Garry exploded into a convulsive giggle and retired to the 
depths of the scullery. 

‘If you’ve nothing better to do,’ said Mrs. O’Halloran, ‘ than 
to spend your time coming into a decent woman’s kitchen and 
talking to her like a born omadhaun, it’s a pity of you! Here I 
am with the sweat running down off my face striving to get ready 
the tea for them that you’re bringing down on the top of what was 
a quiet and peaceable house till you took to disturbing it, and as if 
that wasn’t enough, you must come in here on me with a pack of 
folly the like of which I never heard !’ 

* It’s not folly,’ said Meldon. ‘It’s sound common-sense. And, 
what’s more, it’s what the Major wishes done.’ 

*“.You may talk,’ said Mrs. O’Halloran, ‘ and you may swear it 
any way you like; but if you talked and if you swore till you was 
to raise blisters on the front of the close range beyond there, 
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[ wouldn’t believe that the Major—God bless him !—ever thought 
of the like of that.’ 

Meldon looked round for support, but got none. Major Kent 
had slipped quietly out of the kitchen. Mary Garry’s head, sur- 
mounted by the white cap with the long streamers, appeared again 
at the scullery door. 

‘Well,’ said Meldon, ‘ you’re right so far. The plan didn’t, so 
to speak, originate with the Major. Mind you, I expect he would 
have hit on pretty much the same things if he had sat down quietly 
and thought the matter out. It happens that he didn’t, and all 
I’ve just said to you is written down in a letter from Miss Marjorie’s 
mother which eame by post to-day.’ 

‘Arrah, get out!’ said Mrs. O'Halloran. ‘Is it the child’s 
mother? No, but it’s yourself. There isn’t in the inside of the 
four seas of holy Ireland another but just yourself that would have 
thought of such divilment.’ 

‘If you don’t believe me,’ said Meldon, ‘Tl go and get the 
letter and show it to you.’ 

‘You might. You might get twenty letters, and twenty more 
on the top of them, and you might spread the whole of them out 
on the floor in front of me so as a hen wouldn’t be able to step in 
between them the way they’d be covering the flags; but you 
wouldn’t get me to believe that there’s e’er a woman such a fool as 
you'd like to make out the Major’s sister is. Haven’t I had six 
childer of my own, and don’t I know what belongs to the rearing 
of them 2?” 

‘Tl get the letter,’ said Meldon, ‘ and maybe that will convince 
you.’ 

‘Get it, then. Get it, if you like. But you'll not convince me, 
as you call it. Glory be to God! I couldn’t read the letter if I 
had it, and it’s well you know that same. Unless it’s print, and big 
at that, I couldn’t read it. So you'll not impose on me with your 
letters. Musha, but there’s the bell, and the company at the door, 
and the tea not wetted. Mary Garry, will you go and answer the 
door, and will you put that white cap with the ribbons to it straight 
on the top of your head before you go, if so be that there’s any 
straightness in the like of it? That’s more of your work, Mr. 
Meldon, making the poor girl, whose father is a decent man and all 
her people respectable—making her look like a. play-actor out of 
one of them circuses. Go on with you, Mary Garry, and don’t be 
delaying. When you have Mrs. Ford and the rest of them set out 
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in the drawing-room and the Major opposite to them, you can 
come back to me here, and I'll give you the teapot and the sup of 
cream to take to them.’ 

‘Mrs. O'Halloran,’ said Meldon, ‘ where’s Miss Marjorie ? ’ 

“Let the child be. She’s where she ought. She’s playing 
herself.’ 

‘ That’s all very well; but she’s got to come in to see the ladies, 
Hither you or I must go and get her. Where is she now ?’ 

‘ The last I seen of her,’ said Mrs. O’ Halloran, ‘ she and Paudeen 
Canavan, the boy, was coursing the black polly calf round the 
tennis court, as you call it, with the help of the white dog that came 
out along of yourself.’ 

“Her blue dress will be ruined!’ said Meldon—‘ utterly 
destroyed, and the Major will never hear the end of it.’ 

* The master says,’ said Mary Garry at the kitchen door, address. 
ing Meldon, ‘ will you go to him this minute in the drawing-room.’ 

‘Mrs. O’Halloran,’ said Meldon, ‘ for the sake of the credit of 
the family and the good name of the house that shelters you, will 
you get Miss Marjorie and mend her up a bit before Mrs. Ford sees 
her? You'll never be able to hold up your head in the country 
again if the R.M.’s wife gets a sight of that child in the state she’ll 
be in after coursing calves with Paudeen Canavan and Maher- 
Shalal-Hash-Baz.’ 

‘When I’ve wetted the tea,’ said Mrs. O'Halloran, ‘ I'll go after 
her. If there’s a second pot wanted, Mary Garry, you'll have to 
wet it yourself. The kettle’s on, and it’s boiling.’ 

The scene in the drawing-room when Meldon entered it was 
depressing. On the sofa, with their backs to the window, sat 
Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Cosgrave, and Mrs. Gregg. Opposite them, on a 
low stool, was Major Kent. Near the door stood Mr. Ford, the 
Resident Magistrate, and Mr. Gregg, the police officer, with their 
hands in their pockets. In the middle of the room was the 
tea-table, covered with cups, saucers, and an abundance of 
cakes. 

* You look,’ said Meldon, ‘ as if you were playing some kind of 
game and the Major was trying to guess the word you'd thought 
of. Hullo, Ford! Hullo, Gregg! I didn’t see you behind the 
door. I suppose, now, that you’re waiting for your turns till the 
Major has given it up.’ 

Mrs. Ford greeted Meldon frigidly. She was a lady with a 
strong sense of propriety, which his manners were continually 
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outraging. Mrs. Gregg, who was younger, permitted herself a 
wavering smile. In her heart she wished she was playing a game of 
gme sort. The Major’s efforts at polite conversation wearied 
her. Mrs. Cosgrave sighed deeply. Her husband’s bronchitis 
yas worse than usual. The impossibility of educating her children 
was weighing upon her heavily. Her outlook upon life was gloomy. 

Mary Garry entered with the tea. 

‘T hope,’ said Mrs. Ford, ‘ that Miss Purvis will be here to make 
tea for us.” 

The Major had already apologised for his niece’s absence. His 
courage failed him when he reached the point at which it was 
necessary to explain that she was not of an age to pour out tea for 
a party. 

‘Will she be in soon, J. J. 2’ he asked feebly. 

‘She will,’ said Meldon ; ‘ but don’t wait for her. She doesn’t 
care about pouring out tea, in any case. She’d much rather you 
did it, Mrs. Ford. I know you can, for I saw you pouring out 
gallons on the day of the school feast. By the way, Mrs. Cosgrave, 
have you ever gone into the subject of how often food ought to be 
chewed before it’s swallowed ? There is an extraordinary difference 
of opinion on the subject. The Major’s sister, Mrs. Purvis, says 
that every morsel ought to be masticated seventeen distinct times.’ 

Mrs. Cosgrave sighed again. Mr. Ford, who was a singularly 
well-informed man, took up the subject. 

‘The late Mr. Gladstone,” he said, ‘ used to attribute his good 
health and great mental vigour to the fact that he chewed—— My 
goodness! What's that ?’ 

A loud shriek rang through the room, followed by another, and 
then a series of anguished appeals for help. 

“It’s all right,’ said Meldon; ‘ that’s Mrs. O’Halloran’s voice. 
I've often heard her giving directions to Mary Garry, and I should 
recognise the way she speaks anywhere. There’s not likely to be 
anything wrong. I expect she’s found Miss Purvis and Paudeen 
Canavan cutting the throat of the black polly calf. Sit down, 
Mrs. Ford ; there’s nothing to disturb yourself about.’ 

Mr. Gregg, with the instinet of a policeman paid to maintain 
law and order, jumped out of the window at the first alarm. He 
teturned, obviously in a state of high excitement. 

‘They’ve got your filly, Kent,’ he shouted—‘ the chestnut filly, 
and they’re galloping her round the lawn.’ 
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‘Who?’ said the Major. ‘Get a gun, J. J.! Shoot the 
ruffians! That filly’s worth a hundred pounds this minute.’ 

Then he, followed by Mr. Ford and Mrs. Gregg, who was young 
and active, got out through the window. Meldon conducted Mrs, 
Ford and Mrs. Cosgrave decorously through the hall door. 

At the gate of the paddock stood Mrs. O’Halloran, shrieking 
wildly. Mary Garry rushed across the grass, also shrieking, her 
white streamers waving like flags in the breeze. She had the 
dinner-gong in her hands and was beating it violently. Paudeen 
Canavan was urging the chestnut filly to a gallop, striking at her 
flanks with a stick. Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz, barking with mad 
excitement, was leaping at the filly’s nose. Marjorie, mounted 
bareback, was cheering and enjoying herself enormously. 

‘It’s all right,’ said Meldon ; ‘ she’s quite safe. She has a seat 
like a monkey, and there’s no vice in the filly. Don’t be alarmed, 
Mrs. Ford. Here, Gregg, catch that boy Canavan and wallop him 
with his own stick. Don’t spare him. He’s an orphan, so nobody 
will take an action against you afterwards !’ 

“My God!’ said the Major. ‘Can’t somebody do some. 
thing ?’ 

* We're all doing what we can,” said Meldon. ‘ Ford, you catch 
my dog. He’s exciting the filly. Just be careful how vou grip 
him. He very nearly had the hand bit off Doyle last week. Mrs. 
O’Halloran, will you stop shrieking ? It’s all your fault. If you'd 
taken that child upstairs and washed her teeth when I told you, 
this wouldn’t have happened. Now, Mrs. Gregg, if you could 
manage to get a hold of Mary Garry vou might sit on her head 
till she’s quiet, and then tie her hand and foot with the ribbons of 
her cap and apron. I always knew those things would come in 
useful somehow. I’ll creep up to the filly and get the child off her 
back.’ 

Gregg was the first of the party to accomplish his allotted task. 
The wails which arose from the mouth of Paudeen Canavan gave 
such satisfaction to Mrs. O'Halloran that she stopped shrieking to 
listen to them. Mr. Ford pursued Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz to the 
remotest corner of the paddock and seemed in some danger of becom- 
ing heated in the chase. Mrs. Gregg, by the exercise of much tact, 
persuaded Mary Garry to leave the paddock, sit down on the gravel, 
and stop beating the dinner-gong. Meldon approached the filly 
cautiously, uttering words of endearment which seemed to have 
a soothing effect on the animal. He succeeded at length in lifting 
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the laughing Marjorie from her back. He set the child on the 
und and surveyed her solemnly. 

‘Marjorie,’ he said, ‘ you’ve torn a hole in your blue dress the 
length of your arm. I don’t believe you’ve washed your teeth 
once to-day ; and just when you ought to be sitting in the drawing- 
som, chewing bits of cake seventeen times you’re off riding a wild 
horse in a field. Aren’t you ashamed of yourself ? ’ 

‘Come on, J. J.,’ she said, taking his hand confidently, ‘ and 
let’s get the cake. I’m hungry.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


PaUDEEN CANAVAN suffered a great deal at the hands of Mr. Gregg. 
He was sorry that he had cut so stout a stick for the purpose of 
belabouring the chestnut filly. His lamentable howls diverted 
Marjorie’s mind from thoughts of cake. She stopped on her way 
into the house and demanded pardon for her accomplice. 

‘Please, J. J., tell the man not to beat poor Paudeen any more; 
Ican’t bear him to be hurt.’ 








‘Paudeen richly deserves every whack he gets,’ said Meldon; 
‘it’s good for boys to be beaten.’ 

‘But I don’t think he likes it.’ 

‘He doesn’t. If he did, there’d be no point in going on, but 
the less he likes it the more good it is for him. You may take my 
word for it, Marjorie, he’ll be glad afterwards. Everybody is glad 
afterwards. If I hadn’t been well whacked when I was a boy I 
shouldn’t be the man I am now.’ 

Marjorie still hung back. 

‘ Please,’ she said, ‘ don’t beat him any more.’ 

“If it’s any comfort to you to know it,’ said Meldon, ‘I don’t 
mind telling you that he’s only howling now for the love of the 
exercise. Mr. Gregg stopped beating him more than a minute 
ago. He broke the stick in two and there wasn’t another 
handy.’ 

‘Come on, then, and let’s get our cake. I'll take a bit out to 
Paudeen afterwards.’ 

‘Hullo, Major!’ said Meldon. ‘Hullo! all you people. Mar- 
iorie and I are going in to get some tea. Come on, Mrs. Ford, 
and pour it out for us.’ 

Ford, giving up the chase of the dog, joined Gregg and the 
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Major. Mrs. Gregg, whose spirits had been improved by her 
conflict with Mary Garry, returned to the drawing-room, as she 
had left it, through the window. Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Cosgraye 
went into the house together by the door. 

‘I thought,’ said Mrs. Cosgrave, ‘that the Major’s niece wag 
grown up.’ 

“So we were certainly given to understand,’ said Mrs. Ford, 
‘ but if that is the way she rides, perhaps it’s as well that she isn’t, 

Marjorie had of necessity, since there was no saddle, adopted 
the seat on horseback favoured by lady warriors of primitive 
times and by certain modern sportswomen whose portraits grace 
the illustrated papers. 

‘She’s very young,’ said Mrs. Cosgrave apologetically. 

“Still, it’s not a nice way to ride. I shouldn’t like my little 
girl to do it, and she’s only six.’ 

Mrs. Cosgrave adopted a bolder line of defence. 

‘She comes from Australia,’ she said. ‘Perhaps Australian 
ladies ——’ 

“No, they don’t,’ said Mrs. Ford. 

She sat down opposite the tea-table and looked at Marjorie 
with strong disapproval. 

‘Now,’ said Meldon, when everyone had been provided with 
tea and cake, ‘ we have three ladies here. Which of them will 
volunteer to mend the tear in Marjorie’s blue dress? Neither the 
Major nor I are any good at sewing.’ 

Marjorie’s escapade had the effect of brightening the wits of 
the whole party. There were jokes made by Ford and Gregg about 
the torn dress and the coursing of the calf. Mrs. Gregg crossed the 
room and sat down beside Marjorie. 

“Will you be so good, Mrs. Gregg,’ said Meldon, ‘as to see 
that she chews that piece of cake seventeen times at least? As 
she has now arrived at a solid chunk of almond icing, it might be 
as well to chew it twenty times. Ought a little girl to eat almond 
icing in large quantities, Mrs. Ford ?’ 

Even Mrs. Ford thawed a little. She hinted at an invitation 
to Marjorie to spend the day with her little girl. Marjorie, hear- 
ing that the friend proposed for her was only six years old did not 
seem particularly pleased. The tea-party began to bore her. 

‘If you've finished, J. J.,’ she said, ‘ will you come and take 
some cake to poor Paudeen and some to the white dog ?’ 

‘Mrs. Gregg will come too,’ said Meldon as he rose. ‘ Don’t 
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you fret about Marjorie, Major. We'll take her out and keep her 
safe, and Mrs. Gregg will mend the blue frock to-morrow.’ 

The astonished Paudeen was given two large slices of cake. 
He had retired to the stable to nurse his bruises and was only 
discovered after a long search. There was no difficulty about 
finding Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz. He lay with his tongue out in the 
middle of the paddock. His eyes were fixed on the door through 
hich Mr. Ford had disappeared. He was evidently ready for 
mother chase as soon as anyone cared to pursue him. He also 
yas fed with cake. 

‘Marjorie,’ said Meldon, ‘ would you like to present an address 
of welcome to the Lord Lieutenant’s wife ? ’ 

‘Should I be dressed up,’ said Marjorie, ‘the same as I was 
at the charades we had last year ?’ 

‘Not perhaps in the same costume,’ said Meldon. ‘But you 
would be dressed up. What I had in my mind for you was a white 
frock with blue ribbons.’ 

‘T’d rather be a fairy,’ said Marjorie, ‘ with gold wings and 
astar in my hair, and a wand and shiny things all down my 
front.’ 

‘I’m more or less committed to the white frock,’ said Meldon. 
‘Still the fairy dress might be managed if your heart is set on it. 
I don’t suppose the account of the reception is actually in print 
yet, The question is, could the dressmaker in Doyle’s shop make 
afairy costume. What do you say, Mrs. Gregg ?’ 

‘She’d look sweet,’ said Mrs. Gregg, ‘ but perhaps it wouldn’t 
do, The Major mightn’t like it.’ 

‘He’d love it,’ said Meldon. ‘All he wants is to have the 
business carried through in the best possible style. Besides, in 
any case he won’t be there. He never puts in an appearance at 
things of the kind.’ 

‘Fairies,’ said Marjorie, ‘have gold shoes, and their wings 
are made so as you can see through them, with gold spots on them. 
Ido want to be a fairy.’ 

‘T’d love to dress her up,’ said Mrs. Gregg. 

‘I am sure,’ said Meldon, ‘that the Lord Lieutenant will be 
delighted. So will Lady Chesterton. They are coming here to 
ameliorate the children, and they’re sure to be pleased if we 
have one child ready ameliorated before they come. You can’t 
ameliorate a child more than by making her into a fairy.’ 

‘I know I have a lot of tinsel and stars laid by somewhere,’ 
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said Mrs. Gregg. ‘I had them for tableaux vivants before I wag 
married.’ 

“Very well,’ said Meldon, ‘ we'll consider that settled. You'l 
come round here to-morrow morning at eleven, Mrs. Gregg, and 
drive Marjorie in to the dressmaker. Bring all the gold and silver 
and gauze you have. I'll leave the whole matter in your hands, and 
I’m sure you'll do it admirably.’ 

* But the Major——’ 

‘T'll settle with the Major. You can leave that entirely to 
me. I'll see Dovle about the matter too. I'll tell him that 
Marjorie will be dressed as an Irish fairy of the most strictly 
patriotic kind, either as Maeve or Granuaile, or one of the Tuath 
de Danaan princesses. I’ll get him to sound Father McCormack 
about having some of the convent-school girls down to act asa 
body of attendant leprechauns.’ 

‘What is a leprechaun ?’ said Marjorie. ‘I don’t know if I'd 
like leprechauns.’ 

‘Mrs. Gregg,’ said Meldon, ‘ will explain to you the nature 
and habits of leprechauns while she drives you in to Ballymoy 
to-morrow.” : 

* But I’m afraid I don’t——’ 

Meldon interrupted the lady’s confession of ignorance. 

‘If you'll forgive my saying so, you ought to. There’s no 
excuse nowadays for any person of average education who doesn’t 
know what a leprechaun is. The country is simply inundated with 
literature about them. You won’t, of course, get an article on 
the subject in that Encyclopedia which Mr. Gregg was fool enough 
to buy. It’s hopelessly out of date. But take any poet—Irish 
poet or artist—and you'll find all you could possibly want to know 
about the habits, tastes, and personal appearance of the ordinary 
leprechaun.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Mrs. Gregg, ‘ we'd better be going back into 
the house. Major Kent and the others will be wondering what's 
become of us.’ 

They found Mrs. Ford in the act of taking leave of her host. 
Mrs. Cosgrave, who was driving home with her, had already said 
a sorrowful good-bye. Mr. Ford was in the yard harnessing his 

cob with the help of Paudeen Canavan. 

‘Major,’ said Meldon, after the departure of the three elder 
guests, ‘ Mrs. Gregg is going to take Marjorie for a drive to-morrow 
morning. Remember to see Mrs. O’Halloran this evening and 
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arrange With her about the poor child’s hat and gloves and 
things.’ 

‘Mother says I needn’t wear gloves,’ said Marjorie, ‘ except on 
Sundays.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Meldon. ‘I should have said myself that 
wearing gloves was much more important than washing teeth ; 
but, of course, if your mother says you’re not to wear them, you 
needn’t.’ 

When the Greggs drove away a few minutes later, Marjorie 
announced that she was going into the kitchen to learn to make 
potato-cake. 

‘Mrs. O’Halloran promised she’d teach me,’ she said, ‘as 
goon as ever she had a minute to herself.’ 

‘J. J.,’ said the Major, ‘come into the study and have a pipe. 
Stay and dine with me, like a good fellow. Id like to have a talk 
with you.’ 

‘If you have it in your mind,’ said Meldon, ‘ that you'll per- 
suade me to see after Marjorie’s teeth to-night, you may give the 
idea up at once. I’ve spoken to her twice this afternoon on the 
subject, and I’ll do no more.’ 

‘It’s not that. It’s—but come and smoke.’ 

‘Look here,’ said the Major firmly when his pipe was lit. ‘I 
can’t and won’t stand any more of this. I’ve put in a very trying 
afternoon talking to Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Cosgrave. I’ve talked 
till—till—_—’ 

‘Till your tongue clave to the roof of your mouth. That’s 
inthe Psalms. You ought to know the Psalms better than you do. 
They’d often help you out when your feelings are too strong for 
ordinary words.’ 

‘I’ve had an awful fright. I thought the chestnut filly would 
be lamed and the child killed. I can’t go through many more 
days like this. I have made up my mind to get a competent 
woman of some sort to look after Marjorie while she’s here—a 
governess, or a lady companion, or a mother’s help. I shall 
advertise to-morrow.’ 

‘Tl tell you what to do,’ said Meldon. ‘Invite my littie 
girl down for a month. She’d come like a shot for the sake % 
being near me, and she’d simply love Marjorie.’ 

‘No,’ said the Major decidedly. ‘She’d turn out to be worse 
than Marjorie. I’d have two of them on my hands then instead of 
one.’ 
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* Gladys Muriel is quite grown up.’ 

‘I’ve only your word for that, and, to put the thing quite plainly, 
[ don’t trust you. You said Marjorie was grown up, and look at 
what she turns out.’ 

* Hang it all, Major, be reasonable. I’m engaged to be married 
to Gladys Muriel. How could I possibly be engaged to her if she 
was only ten years old ?’ 

* Anyhow, what I want is some one who’s not only grown up but 
elderly. I want a woman with grey hair, who has some sense of 
responsibility.’ 

“If you bring one of that sort into the house,’ said Meldon, 
‘Mrs. O’Halloran will leave at once. Don’t be so frightfully despon- 
dent. Nothing very bad has happened yet, and I don’t expect 
that anything will.’ 

* You don’t know my sister Margaret.’ 

‘You're thinking of the tear there is in the blue dress,’ said 
Meldon. ‘Now I'll tell you what to do about that. You sneak 
up to-night when the child’s asleep and collar the dress. Do it 
up neatly in a brown-paper parcel and take it in to-morrow to 
Doyle’s dressmaker. Tell her to make another dress exactly similar 
in all respects, barring the tear of course. When she has finished, 
keep it yourself in a safe place until the time comes for Mrs. Purvis 
to see it. Then slip it in among Marjorie’s other clothes, and 
nobody will be a bit the wiser.’ 

“It’s not only the dress,’ said the Major; ‘it’s a lot of other 
things. It’s Mrs. Ford. I could see that she disapproved strongly 
of the way in which I was treating Marjorie. She looked at me 
this afternoon in the most frightful manner. If she gets a chance 
of talking to Margaret—and she may when the Purvises come to 
get the child—I shall be——’ 

* If you like,’ said Meldon, ‘ I'll go round to Mrs. Ford to-morrow 
morning and tell her that if she so much as looks crooked at 
Marjorie I’ll get Doyle to speak to the Lord Lieutenant and have 
Ford jolly well cleared out of this. As President of the League 
in this locality, Doyle has, of course, a lot of influence with the 
Government, and if Father McCormack backs him up—as I haven't 
the slightest doubt he will—the thing will be as good as done. The 
Fords know that just as well as you and I do.’ 

‘ Nothing on earth would induce me to do anything of the sort. 
Do vou think I’d go on my knees to a fellow tike Doyle ? ’ 

‘You needn’t do that. All that’s required is to let me threaten 
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ford that if his wife goes on making herself objectionable to 
Marjorie——’ 

‘No,’ said the Major decisively. ‘ After all, J. J., Mrs. Ford 
is only a small part of the trouble. How do I know what Marjorie 
will do next 2’ 

‘You and Mrs. O’Halloran and Mary Garry between you ought 
to be able to keep an eye on her from breakfast-time to-morrow 
morning till eleven o’clock. Then Mrs. Gregg will have charge 
of her till luncheon. After that you can turn her on to learn 
to ride the bicycle you bought her. Paudeen Canavan can run 
up and down alongside of her and keep her from falling. It will 
be fine exercise for him, and from what I’ve seen of Marjorie I 
think she’s likely to keep him at it once she gets him started. 
When he’s had three hours or so of that work, he’ll not be so keen 
as he was this afternoon on coursing calves and chasing fillies. 
He'll be looking out for some more sedentary occupation. I shall 
be busy to-morrow and may not be able to get out to Portsmouth 
Lodge myself, but you’ll find that if you follow the plan I’ve laid 
down nothing really unpleasant will happen.’ 


(To be continued.) 

































PASTELS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS} 
BY MARGARET L. WOODS. 


IV.—AT THE GRAVE OF CECIL RHODES. 


I usEp to enjoy the occasional privilege of a high chair at the 
four o’clock dinner-table of a very old and very deaf admiral. 
The real interest of the recollection lies in the fact that this 
hearty and peremptory old sailor was one of Nelson’s men, and 
had fought through the great war from the glorious First of June 
to Trafalgar and after. But my interest at the time was un- 
fortunately centred on a kind of infernal machine which held the 
middle of the dinner-table. Snaky black tubes depended from it 
and lay along the white cloth, pointing to the chairs of the several 
guests, who raised them to their lips from time to time. The 
admiral had one which he frequently held to his ear. I can see 
him now, standing up to one of the mighty joints of those days, 
and pausing in his labours to shake the carving-knife at some 
hilarious young persons at the other end of the table, and say in 
a stentorian voice: ‘ Avast there, my lads!’ (or something to 
that effect); ‘stow your jokes till I’ve done carving, then send 
"em down the trumpet.’ Nelson to-day would himself be ever- 
lastingly in a worse position than that of the luckless young wags 
whose little jokes must go trickling down the tubes to the 
admiral’s ear. The modern hero’s most trivial or mistaken 
remarks are uttered to a great central machine, which immedi- 
ately diffuses them through a million ear-trumpets. It is doubt- 
ful whether Rhodes himself ever called the impressive spot which 
he chose for his burial-place the ‘ World’s View.’ It is a name 
which could not have been bestowed upon it by anyone who had 
seen the great views of the world, and spells disappointment to 
many pilgrims from afar. When, after one of those lonely 
wanderings of his in the Matoppos, he was asked where he had 
been, he replied that he had been seeing a view of the world. 
The view from the platform where he lies is indeed strangely 
circular, seeing that it is from no supereminent peak and over no 


1 Copyright, 1910, by Margaret L. Woods, in the United States of America. 
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illimitable plain. It consists everywhere of a succession of bare 
ridges of tumbling granite, and it is doubtless because those 
ridges do not differ greatly from each other in height that one 
can look across their summits, almost as from the sea-shore one 
looks across the summit of storm-waves. Yet the prospect is by 
no means boundless. It is not in its extent that its grandeur 
lies, any more than the impressiveness of the Matoppo Hills 
consists in their size. They stand on a plateau more than six 
thousand feet above sea-level, but the hills themselves rise only 
some hundreds of feet higher. It is their strange forms that 
make them a memorable sight even to those who have wandered 
far and seen many great mountains. They seem the medicine- 
men of hills, dressed in a panoply of the monstrous and gro- 
tesque. The actual body, as it were, of the hills themselves one 
appears scarcely to see, so piled are they with crags and boulders 
of improbable shapes. Leonardo would have revelled in these 
rock-backgrounds, immeasurably weirder than any he ever saw, 
weirder even than those he imagined. Colossal kings are there, 
larger than those of Egypt, vast fortresses, fabulous monsters 
half-emerged from their dens, enormous Noah’s Ark animals, 
clumsy and grotesque. The granite substance of all these is 
seen when cut—no easy matter—to be reddish in colour, but its 
hard surface is worn to a peculiar smoothness which makes it 
apt to reflect all lights, so that at times, and in places, it will 
appear actually pallid. Then, again, it will glow with its own 
warmth of colour and that of the reflected sky. Amongst these 
weird masses of rock run valleys where, in the winter season, 
the grass waves long and yellow, and round the feet of them cling 
thick woods of small trees and bushes. It is not suddenly that 
the pilgrim arrives at that point where the Everlasting Powers 
built in the beginning a cenotaph, waiting through the ages for 
the mighty dead. Below it a valley, narrow at the head, leads 
out like some river estuary, long and ever-widening, to the open 
sea of the veldt. And the approach up this valley is good, because 
the stamp of Rhodes’s personality is on its broad and fertile 
beginning as on its culmination. Two of his practical ideas he 
worked out in the wider part—one successfully, the other un- 
successfully. The heroic scene of his life was enacted higher up, 
on the stern appropriate stage of its rocky sides. The veldt 
which lies between Bulawayo and the Matoppos is flat and 
featureless. In winter it is covered with dry colourless grass, 
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and it is sprinkled with thorns, not bushy enough to be called 
bushes and not big enough to be called trees, varied by an 
occasional queer euphorbia, or candelabra-tree. The track across 
it is one which the European motor-man would pronounce 
certain death to machine, if not to driver. The Bulawayo motor- 
men may be said in two senses to live upon it. After about an 
hour’s run over the open veldt, the low hills growing up on either 
side, the occasional queer masses of rock rising out of the flat 
ground, are a welcome change in the scenery. Then comes a great 
and delightful surprise—a sheet of blue water and a valley floor 
brilliant with the fresh green of lucerne. This is the Matoppo 
Dam and Rhodes’s experimental farm, designed to show that 
with irrigation most crops could be not only raised in Rhodesia, 
but raised all the year round. This valley floor between the 
veldt and the hills, and, as our ancestors would have said, ‘ with 
smiling plenty crowned,’ even in mid-winter, proves the truth of 
his contention. The farm is a model Rhodesian farm, presided 
over by a model farmer. The park, in which all manner of 
imported trees were to flourish, is less successful. The exotic 
trees maintain life, but hardly grow, and the English front 
gates at either end of if seem conscious of their incongruity 
among the grotesque native cacti which surround them, and 
hang drooping upon their hinges. The cheerful brick farm- 
house stands at a little distance from the main road on 
rising ground. Just behind it are two smaller buildings of 
interest. One is the hut, or what is left of the hut, in which 
Rhodes used to live, and from which he would sally out for his 
long lonely rambles in the Matoppos. The other is the summer- 
house—a thatch roof standing on posts—where his body rested 
on the night before its interment. From this place one looks 
across the valley and sees the deep green crops of lucerne, 
brilliant in the afternoon sunshine, a stretch of ploughed land 
with a pair of oxen slowly dragging a plough, the gleam of a 
water-channel, the figures of men. Close by is a perambulator, 
with a rug and a doll in it, testifying to the presence of white 
children. At the door of the hut just behind us Cecil Rhodes 
used to sit and dream of all these things and many more; and it 
was given to him to make his dreams realities. He lies in his 
grave up yonder, but his dreams are living and growing in the 
fertile fields, in the labouring oxen and flashing water, in the 
far-off figures of men at their work, black and white, in the white 
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children, in the farmhouse. The train, too, by which we 
travelled hither—that tiny fragment of the civilised world, pro- 
jected through a primal world where tremendous Nature rules 
alone, as she has ruled from the beginning—that train was a 
materialised dream of his, the great clumsy man’s, and often 
enough passed before his eyes here where the farmhouse stands, 
or in the rocky paths of the leopard-haunted hills. 

Now with regard to the leopards, they do not invariably 
‘dwell among untrodden ways.’ It was with a shade of natural 
apprehensiveness that the mother of the perambulator-children 
told me a leopard had recently been seen on the road near the 
farm in broad daylight. Yet it probably had a single eye to a 
dog or a sheep, and would have been terrified at the sight of a 
white baby. No one seems ever to have heard of a man being 
killed by a leopard in the Matoppos. The only person who had 
any adventure with one to relate was a motor-driver. On one 
occasion, while waiting for tourists in the usual spot at the head 
of the valley, he heard a sound as of angry snarling in his neigh- 
bourhood, and, looking round, saw a leopard crouching among the 
bushes. Stepping into the car he set the machine going. The 
noise of a motor-car getting up steam is frightening if you do 
not understand it, and the leopard ran away. One surmises it 
to have been a ‘ she,’ who had imprudently deposited her cubs 
near this frequented place, and was alarmed at the presence of 
the motor. 

Beyond the farm and the park the valley rapidly closes in, 
and the strange sculptures of Nature crowd upon each other. 
On one side of the road is a meadow covered with the long dry 
grass of the winter season, on the other a fringe of trees under 
the abrupt hills. Away among the branches I saw once a 
monkey. It was a small, plain, greenish animal, of a kind 
common all over Rhodesia, where they are often kept as pets. 
That is, they are chained up to the trunks of trees, whence they 
gnash their teeth at dogs and men, and take an unfavourable 
view of civilisation. This was the only occasion on which I ever 
saw one in the Bush, and on the same day I also saw, for the first 
and last time, baboons living their own life. The approach of 
our car disturbed a party of them in the long grass of the meadow. 
They retreated in good order on a stony little kopje, half-over- 
grown with thorns and candelabra-trees. One large baboon 
acted as rearguard, stopping from time to time to observe our 
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proceedings, and, when the others were already hidden in the 
cover of the kopje, remaining en vedette at the edge of the 
meadow. This is their usual way of proceeding, unless they espy 
a gun—which everyone agrees they are quick to recognise—when 
their retreat will be more hasty. No great while ago the monkeys 
and baboons of the Matoppos are said to have been rather curious 
than shy, and to have approached almost in crowds to gaze at 
human intruders. But now they have become timid and distant 
in their manner. Either the noise and stench of the motors 
have frightened them, or if may be they have brought punish- 
ment on themselves at the farm; for baboons are convinced 
Socialists, and conceive themselves to have as good a right to 
bananas as those who have planted them. The Human feels 
otherwise who happens, in the early hours of the morning, to 
look out on his carefully tended and watered garden and 
behold there a scene of devastation, and on its borders a baboon 
or two walking towards his home in the Bush, carrying in 
his arms, with cheerful smiles, a handsome bundle of garden 
stuff. 

The reason I caught sight of these wild creatures on that day, 
and not another, was because I had for cicerone a young man 
who had been for years in the B.§.A. police. For, generally 
speaking, wild animals of all kinds walk almost invisible to a 
newcomer in the country. Now, on the summit of a kopje 
- straight ahead there rears itself a rude Colossus, seated in a 
chair. As the car winds round the foot of the kopje it loses its 
shape amid the mass of piled boulders. Then the head of the 
valley comes into view—the high bald kopje with its crowning 
circle of boulders, where Rhodes lies. The valley ends abruptly 
against a wall of rock and in the shade of a characteristic needle- 
shaped crag, in the crannies of which a euphorbia clings. To 
the left the pilgrim’s way winds through low bushes and rocks. 
We were not the first to pass up it that morning, for in the soft 
shaly dust, still sharp and clear, were the little hoof-marks of 
reedbuck. Besides, there was, of course, the Black Watch, of 
whom more anon. But about half-way up the path leaves dust 
and grass and bushes behind, and leads over hard smooth 
granite, so hot in the noonday sun that it seems to toast the soles 
of one’s boots. This broiling granite must be the paradise of 
snakes and lizards, and I can imagine some mighty saurian, such 
as rumour declares still to exist in the centre of Rhodesia, lying 
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lxuriously stretched upon it in his huge palpitating length. 
The last steep pitch is climbed, the platform reached whence 
Rhodes so often looked and saw with his dreamer’s eye ‘ the 
round world and all that therein is.’ He also saw a certain rocky 
hillside, the stage of an heroic scene, in which he himself had 
been the protagonist. The Jameson Raid, having removed as it 
did the great little Doctor himself from Rhodesia, and most of the 
police, was the immediate occasion of a Matabele outbreak, which 
began with a horrible massacre of settlers—men, women, and 
children. But there had been something so unnatural in the 
swift collapse of the fierce and dominant warrior tribe before a 
handful of white men, that it is certain such an outbreak would 
sooner or later have occurred. In the open the dark impis were 
soon put to flight, but in the Matoppos the war lingered on, with 
all its misery and bloodshed and direct and indirect ruin to the 
prosperity of the country. It was at this stage that Cecil Rhodes, 
‘in disgrace with Fortune and men’s eyes,’ came up to fight in 
the ranks as a private soldier. This he did, not moved, as some 
have supposed, by a foolish desire to throw away that potent life- 
force of his, but rather by loyalty to the men he had induced to 
settle in Rhodesia, and a resolve to put all his might, baffled in 
other directions, into the successful conduct of his Northern 
enterprise. He had no physical delight in war, he was a nervous 
man; nevertheless, he went to the front and resolutely shared 
the perils of his friends and followers. Then he did one of those 
bravest deeds of all, which are perhaps more often done by the 
nervous man than by the man of mere physical courage. 
Because imagination, if it makes cowards—dangers realised being 
more dreadful than real dangers—also makes heroes, since it 
gives the vision by which a man may see in a flash his own life 
weighed and light in the balance as against some other thing, and 
feel the beauty and the magnetism of courage and sacrifice. 
The Matabele are, like almost all savages, a cruel people. Their 
cruelties have been so shocking that they are seldom mentioned. 
Everyone knew this; yet Rhodes left the protection of the camp 
and pitched his tent alone on the hillside. The Matabele were 
on the opposite side of the valley. They knew that solitary tent 
among the rocks was the tent of ‘ the Great White Chief.’ They 
knew that in the darkness of any night a handful of them could 
steal across and murder him at their leisure, for he was quite 
undefended. But they are of Zulu origin, and retain the 
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tradition of Zulu chivalry. They admired the White Chief's 
courage and confidence in them, and did not attack him. 

One who had been a trooper in the British camp at the time, 
in pointing out the site of Rhodes’s tent and of the meeting 
with the Matabele chiefs, told us the story as it struck ‘ the man 
who was there,’ but seeing things from the outside only. He 
told how Rhodes had lived for six weeks in his isolated tent. 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘ one evening Mr. Rhodes was talking with 
Baden Powell and some of them, and he said to them, ‘‘ I believe 
the Matabele are as tired of the war as we are, and if some one 
of importance would just walk over unarmed to their camp and 
offer them favourable conditions of peace, they would come in.” 
And the others said that was all very well, but who was going 
to do it? Mr. Rhodes didn’t make any answer to that, but next 
morning we couldn’t find him in his tent, nor yet in the camp. 
There was a rare hunt for Mr. Rhodes, and at last it came out 
he had gone over to the Matabele camp with three of his friends, 
and was making peace with the chiefs.’ Not with such dramatic 
suddenness as appeared to the outsider did Rhodes, in fact, per- 
form his deed of derring-do. He had succeeded in putting him- 
self in some sort of communication with the Matabele, and 
doubtless did not go to their camp without a reasonable hope of 
success in his mission. Not less for that is honour due to him 
and his three comrades—Colebrander, Sauer, and Stent—for the 
conduct of a barbarous people who behold an enemy in their 
power is always incalculable. One can imagine that host of 
splendid fighting-men—muscles of steel and skins of smoothest 
bronze, with shield and assegais, and all their war-gear—gathered 
on the hillside in the early morning sunlight, watching the 
approach of the White Chief and his little band. So he came 
and stood among them—totally unarmed, alone except for his 
interpreter and two other men, who carried no arms except 
revolvers. There passed first the elaborate courtesies of savage 
greetings, and then the indaba began. First the White Chief 
inquired what were those grievances against his people for which 
they had gone to war. This opening pleased the indunas, who 
explained their grievances at length. When he had listened to 
all and promised redress, he addressed them in his turn, reprov- 
ing them sternly for their cruelties to women and children. They 
heard him shamefast like chidden children. At length he 
asked the momentous question, ‘ Is it to be peace or war? ’ and 
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the chiefs advancing laid their assegais at his feet. The war 
was ended. 

Rhodes was almost completely silent during his walk back 
to the British camp. But once he spoke, and touched a string 
that vibrates. ‘It is scenes like this,’ he said, ‘ which make 
life worth living.’ It was a scene like this which made him 
worthy of his high and solemn grave. His grave is cut three 
feet deep in the smooth granite of a small natural platform. 
Enormous boulders stand about it, in a circle, broken on the side 
towards the valley, where the kopje falls most precipitously, so 
as to give there a broad clear sweep of distant view. The bronze 
emperors, kings, and queens that stand ranged about the famous 
tomb of Maximilian are paltry doll-like things compared to the 
stupendous watchers about the tomb of Cecil Rhodes. And so 
they stood waiting for him—old, incalculably old, when he was 
alittle child, dreaming childish dreams in his cot in an English 
nursery. It was once a dream of his to see lions treading silently 
the silent courts of some deserted temple, and with their cat- 
like motions winding in and out among its columns. Here are 
no lions; but surely at times, when the brilliant African moon 
blanches this weird monument, lithe leopards pace across his 
grave and rub themselves—they, too, cat-like—against the 
mighty knees of those everlasting Watchers. All work of man’s 
hand, beyond the plain inscription on the plain slab, seems incon- 
gruous, intrusive, among these monumental hills. That the 
bones of Wilson and those who with him so heroically died at 
Shangani, should be near his own was the expressed wish of 
Rhodes. At his direction that monument to them was made, 
which is now placed a little outside his circle of stones. It is in 
itself excellent, like all the architectural work executed for him. 
The unerring taste of this rough-hewn man of action was not the 
least extraordinary of his extraordinary characteristics. For 
that very reason one feels that, had he seen the effect of an 
erection of white marble, the four sides of it chiselled with por- 
trait groups in relief, set among these granite boulders, he would 
have removed it at once to Bulawayo. It would have looked well 
in the central spot now occupied by a mediocre statue of himself, 
to which the Matabele ascribe the comparatively low rainfall of 
the last few years. The figure stands bareheaded, and they say 
that there will be no heavy rains until Mr. Rhodes has put on his 
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hat. One smiles at the childishness of it; yet this is their naive 
testimony to the power of the memorable personality. 
Multitudes of them watched, ‘ standing like statues on the 
hills,’ the funeral procession, which wound, five miles in length, 
along the valley. The body, followed by this host of persons, 
was brought on an ox-cart—with what difficulty one can guess— 
up the path he had so often trodden in utter solitude. Before 
the summit was reached, two Matabele indunas, with two 
thousand of their tribe, had joined the train of mourners. Then 
from a thousand throats there rose and rolled among these 
African mountains that strain, breathing a pious and solemn 
courage, which has for more than a century echoed under the 
grey roofs of our English churches, ‘O God, our help in ages 
past.’ And he was laid in his granite bed with the same beav- 
tiful valediction with which it is customary to leave our dead 
among the English daisies—‘ Now the labourer’s task is o’er,’ 
As the mourners filed past the grave they deposited the wreaths 
they had brought with them, so that the whole space enclosed 
by the great stones became at last heaped with flowers. The 
natives mourned in their manner, saying to each other, ‘ My 
father is dead.” An induna orator spoke and said that as the 
body of Mr. Rhodes had, like the body of Umsilikatze, the Great 
Chief, been buried in the Matoppos, so also his spirit was with 
the spirit of Umsilikatze; and at night the weird voice of their 
wailing was heard over the hills, and they slew fifty oxen, as-had 
been done at the funeral rites of Umsilikatze. For some years 
the indunas had the grave watched from a distance in token of 
respect for the dead. And at length they reported to the Bula- 
wayo authorities that a white man had been seen cutting or 
attempting to cut his name on the gravestone. Since then a 
member of the native police, popularly called the Black Watch, 
is always stationed there. He is, however, infinitely more tact- 
ful than a European sentry would be, and does not obtrude his 
presence. Indeed, on my first visit, had my proposal to climb 
the kopje unescorted been accepted, I should have been horribly 
alarmed at glimpsing at one moment a black leg disappearing 
behind a boulder, at another a black head with rolling eyes 
bobbing up and dropping again. On the next occasion we found 
a somewhat less retiring man on guard, though he also kept out- 
side the circle of stones—probably owing to the Bantu fear of the 
dead. He was a beautifully built, bright-eyed young man, his 
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red fez cocked just at the right angle, his uniform exceedingly 
smart, as far as it went. This was only to the knee. It is a 
question whether a pair of bare black legs and feet may be 
properly called smart, however elegant in shape and smooth in 
surface. This young man, like all negroes who understand what 
is being done, enjoyed being photographed. He posed himself 
at once in an attitude of graceful swagger, which among us only 
a professional actor could assume at will. 

On this second visit we saw the view from the grave as it ought 
to be seen—the wide circle of granite waves, for ever storm-tossed 
and for ever motionless, golden and rosy and transparently blue 
in the light of the late afternoon. Visitors are commonly shown 
it by the hard light of the midday hours, when mountain views 
lose all their mystery and most of their colour. The reason for 
this lies in the distance from Bulawayo and the roughness of the 
track. There is a reasonably good hotel near the Dam, but it is 
miles from the head of the valley, and no vehicle is kept there. 
The first motor-man to whom we applied declined an excursion 
involving a return in the dark. For Mr. Duly, however, who 
belongs to the generation of the Pioneers, the night drive had no 
terrors. Under his guidance we sped along the homeward way 
with fewer jolts and bounds than might reasonably have been 
expected, even by daylight. Apart from the spectacular ad- 
vantage of the later hour on the Matoppos, it has the practical one 
of saving those unenured to the tropical sunshine a certain 
sensation of frizzling between blazing sky and burning granite. 
And then the level veldt between the hills and Bulawayo, in 
winter dreary, at any time featureless, puts on the glories and 
mysteries of the sky. At the particular moment at which we 
traversed it, it had its own glories of the darkness too. It was the 
season of the veldt fires, which, when grass and thorn are at their 
driest, flame along miles of solitary country. Forging on over the 
dim immense plain, we seemed to be driving towards some great 
distant city. We saw its myriad points of light—the reflected 
glare which overhung it. It was as though the Djinn of Aladdin 
had transferred London to the site of Bulawayo; or as though, like 
Rip Van Winkle, we had slept among the hills a hundred years, 
and were returning to the Bulawayo of Rhodes’s dreams. But 

presently the illusion vanished—the spectacle resolved itself into 

the leaping flames and overhanging smoke of a great veldt fire. 

It was driving straight across our road, and in half an hour we 
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were in the midst of it. The track was clear, but on either side 
the flames were racing and leaping with all that joyous fierce 
dwmonic life which characterises fire when freed from man’s 
control. The slight swift crackle of grass and thorn was all about 
us, the glow and the heat of the flames on our skins. But most of 
the smoke and fine dust of conflagration floated above us, and was 
indeed much less than it appeared at a distance. The flame g0 
rapidly licks up the dry grass that it never at any time presents a 
solid barrier of fire, but seems rather like a series of rapidly 
moving bonfires, burning more persistently in patches of dry 
thorns, but everywhere leaving before long a surface of fine black 
dust, where in a few weeks, miraculously, without the aid of rain, 
tufts of small fresh grass will spring, in search of which, in the 
early morning, the pretty reedbuck will come shyly tripping. So 
passing without accident through the veldt fire, we arrived in 
Bulawayo, bearing with us an imperishable memory of the last 
resting-place of a great Englishman—Cecil Rhodes. 
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Fyrre BLEBO was a man with six hundred a year and expensive 
tastes. He found that it was not nearly enough for comfort, as 
he understood comfort, in London, or in any other European 
capital that he thought worth living in. So he determined to go 
abroad, partly with the idea of retrenching and chiefly because he 
thought he might find opportunities of increasing his capital. 
There were some Magdalen, Oxford, friends of his in Burma, 
from whom he remembered to have heard that Burma was a 
country of immense possibilities, if only the Indian Government 
would stop sorning on it, to use the Scottish term for extortion, 
or if capital were available from anywhere. Blebo therefore 
made his way to Burma. In Rangoon he found his old college 
friends very busy and not over-helpful in suggestions, except that 
he should go up-country. They were all agreed about that, and 
talked of fortunes to be made in minerals, or orchids, or rubber, 
or sticklac, or ‘ something of that kind.’ So Blebo bought a lot 
of Norwegian knives, and beads loose and in necklaces, and pocket 
mirrors, and briar pipes, and artificial flowers, to propitiate the 
uncivilised ; and among other things he bought a phonograph, as 
a solace to himself, for he was going alone as far as white people 
were concerned. 

He went very far; he travelled right into the hills to places 
where no Europeans had been before, and everywhere he collected 
orchids and prospected for minerals. 

One day he came to a village near which he discovered what 
he thought to be wolfram, so he pitched his tents and made 
preparations to look for tungsten. 

Latterly he had found that the hill-people ran away whenever 
he arrived near a village, and usually did not come back till night- 
fall, when they found that he did no harm in the place. 

He had some eight or ten men with him, servants and coolies 
and mule-drivers ; but he found they were not much use to him 
mn his prospecting, so he hit upon the idea of propitiating the 
Villagers by giving them some tunes upon his phonograph. One 
night he put it under the outer fly of his tent and started it off 
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with a good loud-sounding Sousa’s band record. It was quite 
successful. He had pitched his camp on a flat piece of ground, 
fifty yards from the village gate; and before he had got to the 
third record the people came out of their houses and gathered in 
a wide circle, which steadily narrowed, except when he came to 
change the cylinder. Then, at first at any rate, they vanished 
into the night. But gradually they came closer and closer until 
they could clearly see the machine. 

After an hour or so Blebo took the records inside the tent, but 
did not move the phonograph. He had been digging away at his 
tungsten find and was rather tired. In the morning he found the 
instrument heaped and surrounded with offerings—boiled rice, 
bamboos full of liquor, fruit, flowers, and even a sacrificial fowl 
or two. The people were spirit-worshippers, and thought it well 
to propitiate the deity that lived, or was imprisoned, in the 
instrument. 

Blebo brought his phonograph regularly into use after this, 
but he did not leave it outside again, for boiled rice does no good 
tothe works. The villagers came night after night and asked for 
the spirit-music, and for long every one of them brought an 
offering to be laid near the tent. In a few days Blebo was able 
to hire men to dig, and his shaft made good progress and 
promised well. 

At first only the men came to the nightly concerts, but the 
women were not long after them, and they were soon so much 
at home with the phonograph that he got them to sing and 
dance. 

In about ten days’ time he thought he would provide them 
with a new sensation. He had brought some blank records with 
him, so he slipped one on while a girl with a high clear voice was 
singing a song which seemed to interest the crowd very much. 
As soon as she had finished Blebo changed the recorder for the 
reproducer and started the phonograph. 

There was an immediate uneasy movement. The crowd 
stared at the machine and then at one another, and suddenly 
with one accord got up and ran. The only one that was left in a 
few seconds was the girl who had sung the song. She did not 
recognise her own voice, but she was very much startled at 
hearing the song reproduced so exactly. After a few minutes’ 
uneasy shuffling about on her heels, she looked round, saw she 
was alone, gave a gasp, and scuttled off to the village. 
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No one came near the tent for the next day or two, neither to 
hear the phonograph nor to bring supplies nor to dig at the shaft. 

Blebo was a good deal puzzled; but he wanted coolie labour 
very badly, and he was still more in need of supplies. On the 
third day, therefore, he went in search of the headman of the 
village and asked why he was suddenly abandoned in this 
fashion. The headman looked at him reproachfully for a minute, 
signed to him to come outside of the village fence, and then said, 
‘Of what use is it to ask such a question? We are all afraid of 
your echo-box spirit. We hope you will soon go away. But 
give the girl back her voice before you go.’ 

This is quite a simple thing to say, but to reply to it is by no 
means so easy in any language at all, least of all in a language 
which does not recognise any of the sciences. Blebo hesitated 
for a moment, and then came to the conclusion that he had better 
not try to explain the mechanism of a phonograph. When he 
came to think of it afterwards he decided that he himself had the 
very haziest possible idea of how sounds were captured and 
trained to harness. So he simply cleared his throat and said, 
‘Ts that all? That thing is simply a toy and cannot do any 
harm to anybody. Come along to my tent and I will show you.’ 

‘Cannot do any harm to anybody! ’ said the headman. ‘ It 
is true that nothing very serious has happened, but we are all 
very much afraid. If your echo-box spirit can steal a voice out 
of a woman, we do not know what else it may not be able to do. 
The girl is in a terrible state. They all tell her that her voice 
has been taken away from her, and she does not know whether 
itis you who have it, or the spirit; and her mother tells her that 
if you can take away her voice, you can take away anything 
else.’ The headman looked disconsolately about him for a 
minute, and then he went on: ‘ It would not matter perhaps with 
any other girl, or with an old hag of a woman; but this girl is 
promised to the son of the headman at Udipum, and if you, or 
the spirit, take her away, Udipum will have a blood-feud against 
us, and there will be a great deal of trouble, for Udipum is a big 
village, much bigger than ours—at least fifteen houses more. 
We think you are a good man, and you gave us many beads and 
curious things, and paid us for the digging and for everything 
you took, so we don’t think you want the girl. It is curious that 
you have not a woman; but if you want one, there are lots of 
others, only I don’t think they would go away from the village. 
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I daresay that could be arranged, however. We don’t want to do 
you any harm, but we are afraid of you and your echo-box, 
and ’—the headman hesitated a bit and then said—‘ we hope 
you will go away. I think the best thing you can do is to give 
the girl back her voice and go away. She does nothing but 
moan, and can’t speak a word.’ 

The headman was certainly very much in earnest. He had 
made quite a lot of money out of Blebo, and would have liked 
to make more, but the opinion of the village was evidently too 
strong for him. So he tested a slip-noose which he was making 
out of strips of bamboo, looked at Blebo sideways, and went on 
contemplatively : ‘ Yes, you are in some ways quite a good man. 
You pay for everything and you don’t get drunk. But you 
really must give the girl her voice back. Why shouldn’t she 
talk, even if you wanted her for yourself? ’ 

Blebo was very much puzzled. They had got to his tent by 
this time. At first he was rather inclined to laugh; then he got 
irritated; and then he realised that the situation was quite a 
serious one. He thought the best thing was to make light of it. 
So he laughed in a rather forced way, and said as cheerfully as he 
could, ‘ Don’t be absurd! I haven’t got the girl’s voice, and 
neither has the machine—the echo-box as you call it. Tell her to 
sing. You’ll find she can sing just as well as ever, that song or 
any other song.’ 

‘Sing! ’ said the headman irritably. ‘ Haven’t I just been 
telling you that she can’t even speak now? Her mother says 
she was quite all right till the day after you took the voice 
out of her, but then she got frightened at what the people said, 
and now she is lying on her bed with her face turned to the wall, 
and does nothing but moan when people speak to her.’ 

‘That’s because her mother and the neighbours have 
frightened the wits out of her. It is all mere fancy. I tell you 
there is nothing wrong. Get her to talk and get her spirits back 
again, and then ask her to sing the song. Then everybody will 
see that she is just the same as ever she was.’ 

* Oh, it is no use talking like that,’ said the headman drearily. 
‘She won’t, or she can’t; and her mother is very angry. She 
is a terrible old woman, with the loudest voice and the worst 
language in the village. She abused me—me, the headman— 
just now, and told me to do something if I was not—she is a very 
wicked old woman. Give back the voice.’ 
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Blebo thumped his knee in great exasperation. ‘I tell you 
[haven’t got the voice, and no more has the echo-box.’ 

‘Don’t be so cruel,’ said the headman. ‘I don’t think you 
are really a bad man. The echo-box brought the voice out again. 
How could it bring the voice out if it had not got it. If it did 
not take her voice, how could it sing just as she sang? ’ 

‘ Because there is a little pin inside the box that scratches 
some wax, and so you can get any noise and bring it out again.’ 

‘ Some wax? I do not understand your magical tricks. Let 
her have the wax. Perhaps she will be all right then.’ 

‘Very well; you shall have it. I wonder I did not think of 
that before.’ Blebo turned round and got the little wax cylinder. 
‘Here it is. Looks harmless enough, doesn’t it? ’ 

The headman put out his hand and then drew it back, and 
then cautiously inspected the record from all possible points of 
view. 

‘ Alo,’ he said, ‘ is that what a voice is like? It is a very 
queer thing. Where does it stay? In the mouth, or the throat, 
or the stomach? ’ 

Blebo was getting seriously annoyed. ‘ It does not stay any- 
where. Her voice is not there. It is in the girl herself. In 
her nose mostly, I should say, from the way she sang,’ he added 
rather viciously. 

‘ Oh, she has to put it in her nose, has she?’ The headman 
looked rather blank. ‘I don’t know how she can do that. It 
is too big even for her mouth.’ 

‘That is not her voice. I tell you. Her voice is inside her, 
just where it always was. Good Lord! when you hear an echo 
from a hillside you don’t think you have lost your voice, do you? ’ 

‘An echo?’ said the headman. ‘That is quite a different 
thing. We all know that. It is a spirit too, but it is not a 
powerful spirit like your echo-box spirit. It has little learning. 
It can mock back at you. If you say ‘‘ Boo,’’ it calls back 
“Boo,’’ but it can’t do any more. It simply gurgles in its 
inside if you say more than that. It can’t say three words, let 
alone a whole song.’ 

“ Oh well, that’s all Ican give you. Take it and give it to the 
wretched girl.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the headman a little huffily. ‘I will take 
it to her. But you might tell me how she is to get it into her 
again,’ 
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‘ My gracious! She does not need to get it into her. She hag 
had her voice there all the time, if she would only use it. She’s 
frightened, that’s all. Go off and give it to her, and tell her 
I will give her a fine string of beads whenever she likes to come,’ 
The headman eyed the record dubiously, slid it cautiously on to 
a plantain-leaf, and after another reproachful look at Blebo went 
off holding it in the palm of his hand, straight in front of him. 

Late in the afternoon he came back, looking very much 
worried. He found Blebo reading in front of his tent, and 
immediately addressed him with unexpected directness. ‘ She 
has not been able to get it back into her again,’ he said. ‘ First 
she tried to push it down her throat, but only a little piece of it 
would go into her mouth. Then her mother lost patience and 
tried to force it in. She isa terrible woman. But her daughter 
only shrieked and struggled, and it would not go in any 
farther.’ 

‘ Well, she has her voice there all right if she shrieked,’ said 
Blebo. 

‘I suppose that was a little off the end,’ said the headman. 
‘ Now I come to think of it, she certainly said afterwards, ‘‘ I 
can’t do it; it won’t go in.’’ But she said nothing else. The 
whole village had gathered round to see her swallow her voice 
again, and when she could not get it in whole, they told her to 
eat it. So she began biting the edges. But it is very hard. I 
think it would take her very many days. Her mother, too, got 
angry again, and gave her a beating, and she cried very much, 
but she could not get it back into her any faster. Then Lebang, 
who is the medicine-man and the wisest person in the village, 
told her to cook it and she would be able to finish quickly then. 
So she began boiling it in water, but that did not do any good; 
and Lebang told her to roast it, but it only made the voice change 
its shape a little, and it was too hot to eat, and when she waited 

till it was cool again it was as hard as ever. Everybody was very 
much disappointed, and then some of the old men said, ‘‘ Go to 
the stranger. He is a kind man. He does not want to rob a 
poor girl of her voice. Tell him to punish the echo-box spirit, 
or force him to enter into somebody else. Ask him what is the 
best way of getting the voice package inside the girl again. So 
I have come to you.’ 

Blebo was seized with a fit of uncontrollable laughter. The 
headman looked at him at first with solemn reproach and amaze- 
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ment, and then edged away looking very angry. Then Blebo 
realised that there might be serious trouble, and suddenly 
became very grave. 

‘There is really nothing the matter with the girl. I give 
you my solemn word for it. It is no use for her to try to eat the 
record. All she has to do is to get over her fright. You yourself 
say that she can use her voice. Isn’t that proof enough that she 
has not lost it? She should be surprised into speaking as often 
as possible, till she comes to see that there is nothing really the 
matter with her. Then you must get her to sing. The wax 
cylinder has nothing to do with it. She can throw it away, or 
keep it, or do what she pleases with it. She is simply scared— 
that is all. You said she was able to shriek, and she said she 
could not eat the wax thing. Well, there you are! She has her 
voice all right—that is clear enough. She is frightened out of 
her wits by all the people crowding round. Tell her to go to 
sleep, and tell Lebang and the rest of them to come and do some 
work.’ 

‘But surely you can do something?’ remonstrated the head- 
man. ‘ What harm has the girl done you? I mean, what has 
she done to the spirit, that he should treat her like this? Tell 
us how we can mollify the spirit so that he won’t do any more 
mischief. She is a good girl. She is one of my relatives. Her 
father was headman of the village before me, and was my father’s 
brother’s elder son. She is quite respectable, I can assure you, 
and she used ‘to sing very well. What harm could her singing 
do to the spirit? ’ 

Blebo was very much perplexed. It did not seem to be any 
use to go on telling the headman to encourage the girl to speak. 
It seemed equally useless to strike his camp and go away, for the 
hillmen might follow him up and attack him. He thought of 
giving the girl a sleeping draught; but after a very little con- 
sideration he came to the conclusion that it might only land him 
in fresh difficulties, so all he could say was, ‘ You may be sure 
it will be all right to-morrow. Tell her mother to send all the 
people away and get the girl to go to sleep. She will be all right 
in the morning.’ 

The headman got up, hesitated a moment, and then went off 
heavily. Blebo called after him, ‘ Remember, it is no use trying 
to eat the cylinder. I don’t believe anyone could do it, and it 
certainly won’t do any good. Oh, but I forgot. Just come back 
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for a minute and look at the machine. You can see for yourself 
that there is nothing in it.’ 

Blebo brought the phonograph out and opened it up and 
showed the headman everything. That worthy leant forward 
and looked very cautiously over the edge of the box. ‘ It does 
not seem a very comfortable place for the spirit,’ he said, peering 
up at Blebo; ‘ there is not much room.’ 

‘No,’ said Blebo cheerfully. ‘It is not the place for any- 
thing to stay in, is it? There is no spirit there, you may be sure, 
See? ’ and he whisked the feathered end of a quill pen all round, 
and then puffed a mouthful of tobacco-smoke into it. 

The headman drew back abruptly, and looked apprehensively 
at Blebo. ‘ Yes, he is quiet just now,’ he said; ‘ but the box 
made a noise like a jungle fire in the distance the other night, 
or like rain on a bamboo hut. I suppose the spirit is wandering 
about. Perhaps he is inside the girl.’ 

Blebo gulped down a laugh and said, ‘ There isn’t any spirit. 
All you have to do is to wind this thing round, and then put 
on a cylinder on the bar like this.’ 

The headman retreated a step or two and said, ‘ Alo! whose 
voice is that you have there? Do you carry them about like 
that? ’ and he cleared his throat and spat with pronounced 
emphasis to ward off evil influences. 

‘ It isn’t a voice at all. It is a banjo tune. Would you like 
to hear it?’ Blebo slipped on the record. 

The headman shook all over and put both hands over his 
mouth. ‘ For mercy’s sake don’t take my voice too. I have 
never done you any harm. Please don’t let your spirit do more 
mischief.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be afraid. Just listen to this.’ Blebo started 
the machine. ‘ Look in now. There is only the cylinder and 
this pointed thing that touches it.’ 

* Where does the spirit stay? In the pointed thing or in the 
round thing?’ said the headman, looking over his shoulder, and 
evidently making ready to bolt. ‘It is very good for you, but 
IT am afraid of it. We are all afraid of it. It is like Chinaman’s 
music ; but it is magic, for you have no guitar here. If you will 
permit me I will go home before I lose my voice.’ He went off 
up the slope to the village in a great hurry. 

‘ Very well,’ shouted Blebo after him. ‘ Don’t forget to tell 
the girl to have a good night’s rest, and not to try to swallow 
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the wax cylinder any more. You'll find her all right 
to-morrow.” 

Blebo saw him join a knot of villagers, who had come to the 
gate at the sound of the music and were peering out round the 
posts and through the bamboos. There was a hasty confabula- 
tion between the headman and the villagers, and then the gate 
was shut in broad daylight—a thing Blebo had not seen done 
since his arrival. 

There was no doubt that the village was in a highly excited 
state, and Blebo was by no means easy in his mind. He sat and 
thought the matter over until it was time for dinner ; but he only 
became more and more perplexed, and at last he went inside his 
tent, where the table was laid. He had a Mohammedan table- 
servant, and soon noticed that the man was looking at him 
curiously. ‘ Well, Hosein Ali,’ he asked, ‘ have you heard of 
this affair in the village? ’ 

‘ Protector of the poor,’ said Hosein Ali Khan, ‘ these wild 
men are shamefully afraid. They asked Maung Lugale, your 
honour’s Burman bearer, to destroy the talking-machine. They 
are dogs, and the sons of dogs. They are afraid to do it them- 
selves, because they think there is a shaitan inside. They will 
not come here any more. May they all be burnt! Dogs and the 
sons of dogs.’ 

‘Dogs—gad, that’s an idea!’ said Blebo slowly, and for the 

rest of dinner he went on chuckling to himself, much to the 
perturbation of Hosein Ali, who thought a sudden wave of mad- 
ness had come over the neighbourhood. He had been accustomed 
to go inside the village in the evenings and to patronise the 
people in a lordly way, and get vegetables and fowls from them, 
and even have a little flirtation with the girls. But all this had 
been put an end to after the affair of the phonograph record, 
and Hosein Ali Khan heartily wished his master would move 
camp. 
Blebo said nothing more that night, but next morning he 
brought out the phonograph and a couple of blank records and 
told Hosein Ali to wrap them up in a cloth and come with him into 
the village. 

Hosein Ali looked as much astonished as his Oriental conceit 
permitted him. ‘Surely Huzur is not going to take the talking- 
machine into the village after what has happened? Either the 
people will all run away, or they will fall upon us.’ 
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‘Not a bit of it. I am going to show them that there jg 
nothing to be afraid of, and in a day or two they will all be coming 
to the camp again.’ 

Hosein Ali Khan looked incredulous. ‘ God only knows,’ he 
said, and began elaborately rolling up the phonograph in the 
first thing that came to hand, which happened to be a water. 
proof coat. Then he half turned and asked abruptly, ‘ Shall | 
take the rifle with me? ’ 

‘Not on any account,’ said Blebo; ‘come along just as you 
aré. You'll see some fun shortly.’ 

‘As the Khudawand pleases,’ said Hosein Ali Khan shortly, 
and they set off together. 

Blebo went straight to the headman’s house. He noticed 
that the villagers got out of his way in front and gathered in 
knots behind. There was not a woman to be seen. He stopped 
outside the headman’s house. Like all the hillmen’s houses, it 
was raised on posts off the ground, and the entrance was up a 
bamboo ladder at one end. Blebo stood below and called the 
headman. After he had called two or three times, a shrill voice 
inside answered, ‘ He is not here. He is at Latu’s house.’ 

‘Oh, that’s the girl, is it? The girl who is—sick? Where 
is the house?’ 

There was a shuffling of bare feet on the split-bamboo floor 
inside, and it was clear that whoever was there was moving off 
to the far end of the house. ‘ Shall I go up and fetch them out?’ 
said Hosein Ali Khan. ‘ It is not seemly that they should keep 
your honour waiting.’ 

‘No, no; let them alone,’ said Blebo, and he turned round 
and asked the crowd behind where Latu’s house was. Instead 
of answering, they promptly made off and got under houses and 
behind clumps of bamboos. 

‘ We're not popular people evidently,’ remarked Blebo rather 
bitterly. ‘ Get off,’ he growled at some of the village dogs, 
which were barking all round as usual. ‘ We don’t want you 
yet. Come along, Hosein Ali; we'll go up the village a bit. 
We'll probably find the headman for ourselves.’ 

The headman’s house was close to the village gate, and the 
other houses were scattered about at random, wherever there was 
flat ground enough for a site. They were mostly surrounded 
with clumps of bamboos and trellis-work erections covered with 
melons, and the footpaths meandered in and out among these, 80 
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that it was impossible to see more than two or three houses at a 
time. They had not gone very far, however, before they came 
upon the headman walking towards them. ‘I thought there 
was some foreigner here,’ he remarked, ‘ from the noise the dogs 
are making.’ 

‘How is the girl? How is Latu?’ said Blebo. ‘She has 
quite got back her voice, hasn’t she? ’ 

‘Her mother says her throat is very hot, and her teeth and 
the whole of her mouth are very sore. She does not say any- 
thing, and she is trying to eat the voice parcel again.’ 

‘That’s no good,’ said Blebo. ‘ Will you show me her 
house? ’ 

‘ Very well, as you please,’ said the headman. ‘ But I warn 
you that Latu’s mother is very angry. She has no respect for 
anybody. ‘The house is just south of those bamboos, if you really 
want to'go. But I think you had better not.’ 

They were there in a few minutes, and Blebo asked the head- 
man to get the girl and her mother to come out on to the 
verandah. The mother came out like a whirlwind, before she 
could be summoned, and poured out a torrent of violent language, 
with now and then a whine, as she entreated Blebo to save her 
daughter from the spirit. 

‘If she can speak at all, she hasn’t lost her voice. If she 
says her throat and mouth are sore, how can you say she can’t 
speak? ’ remonstrated Blebo. ‘ Tell her to come here.’ 

‘You won’t do any more harm to her, will you? You'll take 
off the spell? ’ said the mother, hesitating. 

‘I promise to do all I can,’ said Blebo; ‘ but she must come 
outside.’ 

In a little while Latu was brought out, supported by her 
mother and one of the servants. She was moaning to herself, 
and looking very much dishevelled. Blebo handed her a gaudy 
bead necklace, which she took and looked at disconsolately, but 
said nothing, as is common enough with most Orientals. 

‘Now then, let me have that box,’ said Blebo to his 
servant. Hosein Ali Khan, with great deliberation, unwound the 
waterproof coat and produced the phonograph. Latu promptly 
shrieked, and her mother and the servant ran towards the house 
door and poured out protestations. The crowd which had 
gathered round dispersed with great rapidity, and the headman 
got Blebo between him and the instrument. Blebo fitted 
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on the trumpet and got the cylinder ready with the recorder fixed, 
and then told Hosein Ali Khan to catch a dog and bring it as near 
as possible. 

The Mohammedan looked equally astonished and disgusted, 
but made several snatches at one particularly noisy brute. He 
had no success, however, beyond bringing all the dogs in the 
village together, all of them barking their loudest. 

These doings created a great deal of curiosity, and the crowd 
soon re-appeared again, but at a safe distance, gazing open- 
mouthed at this new mystery. 

‘ What are you doing? ’ asked the headman. ‘ Do you want 
to sacrifice the dog to the echo-box spirit? Does he prefer dog 
to pig? I can get you a pig.’ 

‘ No, no, no,’ said the exasperated Blebo. ‘ I want to show 
you and the girl and the whole village that the machine will copy 
the dog’s voice and give it back again, and the dog will bark just 
as well as ever.’ 

‘Why should you do that? ’ 

‘Don’t you see? The dog will bark and the machine will 
bark, and the girl will hear the two of them barking together, 
and then she will understand that there is no harm done, and 
that she can speak and sing whenever she wants to.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ said the headman solemnly. ‘ Why 
should Latu sing because the dog barks? Why should the echo- 
box spirit want to take a dog’s voice? But do what you please, 
if you can’t do better than that.’ He looked resignedly at Hosein 
Ali Khan’s efforts to catch the dog without losing his dignity, and 
then remarked with decided conviction, ‘ Your Kala will never 
catch that dog, and if he does catch him he will get bitten. Why 
can’t the spirit take the dog’s voice now? It won’t bark nearly 
so well if it is caught.’ 

‘Because the dog is too far away, and there are too many 
other dogs. The noise would not be loud enough, and you 
would not know which dog’s voice it was.’ 

‘This seems to me fools’ business. I have never heard s0 
much barking in my life. But as you will. Do you want that 
black dog caught, or which dog?’ 

‘Oh, any dog at all. Get one of your men to catch a dog 
that barks well, and bring it here.’ 

‘Very good.’ The headman turned to the crowd and called 
out, ‘ Latan, catch a dog that barks well and bring it here.’ 
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The man came forward a step, and then asked, ‘Is the 
foreigner going to give the dog’s voice to Latu? . 

The headman turned on Blebo, who shouted distractedly, 
‘Oh, good Lord, no!’ and made a sudden dash at a dog that was 
directing its attention to Hosein Ali Khan. He caught it by 
,hind-leg, and got bitten on the sleeve for his pains; but he 
held on, and Hosein Ali Khan came up with a forked stick, which 
he put over the beast’s neck and pinned it to the ground. 

‘Couldn’t be better,’ said Blebo, and immediately brought 
wp the phonograph. The dog was yelping and howling and 
truggling desperately. ‘ They'll recognise that. Keep it at 
that, Hosein Ali. If the beast stops, pinch its tail, or kick it. 
Don’t let it stop till I tell you.’ 

Practically the whole village was gathered round now, and 
dared in blank amazement at what they considered sheer mad 
tricks. Hosein Ali Khan kicked the dog with stolid regularity 
9 that there was plenty of variety—yelps and howls and 
strangled growlings becoming more and more desperate, until 
suddenly it slipped its head from the fork and vanished like a 
flash-light. 

‘That will do; though it is a pity we couldn’t hold him a 
bit longer. The thing’s only half filled.’ Blebo took off the 
recorder and put on the reproducer, and started the phonograph 
again. 

The villagers, who had been gaping open-mouthed at these 
doings and edging more and more forward as others got in front 
of them, gave a grunt of surprise as the machine poured out 
the dog’s yelps and whines and howls, accompanied by a 
subdued chorus of the barking of the other dogs, who had 
naturally been vastly interested in the misfortunes of their 
companion. 

They did not run away. There was merely a buzz of very 
various comments. Blebo turned triumphantly to the headman 
and said, ‘ Now bring the dog back again and see if it has lost 
its voice.’ 

‘ Bring the dog back again? What for? ’ said the headman. 

‘Why, the dog will yelp more than ever, and the machine 
will howl at it, and the whole lot of you will see that the beast’s 
voice has not been taken, and neither has the girl Latu’s: she’ll 
be able to talk and sing just as she used to. She’s frightened, 
that’s all.’ 
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‘Oh,’ said the headman slowly, scratching himself and 
staring blankly at Blebo. ‘ You mean that when the dog barks, 
Latu can sing again. The spirit will have a new voice.’ 

Blebo made a gesture of despair, and said, ‘ No; there’s no 
voice missing. Get that dog.’ 

‘I see,’ said the headman, turning the idea over in his head, 
and looking more puzzled than ever. ‘Very good—Latan, 
somebody, catch that dog and bring it here.’ 

But that was not so easily done. The dog was thoroughly 
scared and was not easily found, and when it was found was 
very far from being easy to catch. It was at least half an hou 
before the combined small boys of the village managed to corner 
it and bring it back, tied with two creeper ropes round the neck, 
held by different people, so that it could not bite either of them. 
As a further precaution they had put a wicker pottle over its 
head. It was dragged along with all four feet planted in protest 
and growling and yelping its disapproval. All the other village 
dogs accompanied the party, showing a noisy interest, and the 
two youths came up very pleased with themselves. They declined, 
however, to come nearer than ten or twelve yards from the 
phonograph. 

‘ Bring it here. Bring it where it was before,’ called out the 
headman. 

‘ Never mind,’ said Blebo, ‘ that will do well enough. We 
can all hear clearly enough. See, Iam putting on the record.’ 
It was loud enough, and the crowd burst out laughing, and the 
village dogs barked at large, and skirmished about looking for 
the martyrised dog. 

Everything seemed all right, and Blebo was congratulating 
himself on his success, when Latu’s mother called out from her 
station on the verandah, where she had stayed looking on with 
undiminished wrath : ‘ The other dogs are barking, but the first 
dog is not. The box-spirit has stolen its voice too.’ 

It was quite true. The captured dog was lying down panting 
violently and lolling its tongue out, but otherwise apparently 
took no interest in what was going on. 

Blebo was very much put out, and began vigorously to hate 
the old lady. ‘It’s only because the beast is tired and 
frightened,’ he said. ‘ Just see how it will howl when I kick 
it,’ and he ran forward. But whether it was that the youths 
loosened their hold, or that the dog took them by surprise, it 
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broke clean away with a stifled yelp of alarm, and disappeared 
at top speed down the nearest path. 

The headman looked very grave. The villagers burst out 
with confused talk. Latu’s mother laughed truculently. Blebo 
remarked: ‘ Well, but it barked before it ran away. You all 
must have heard it.’ 

To his astonishment and delight, the girl Latu, who had been 
looking on with interest, said, ‘Oh, it gave a wuff from fright, 
bat it was very different from the way it barked before.’ 

Blebo turned triumphantly on the villagers. ‘There, you 
ge. The girl has not lost her voice. You all heard her speak 
then.’ 

‘Oh, she spoke,’ snarled the mother; ‘ but she has eaten 
some of the echo-box voice, and she cannot sing as she used to 
sing. She has only got scraps of her voice ieft.’ 

Blebo was very much annoyed at the way things had gone, 
and to cover his disappointment he went to the phonograph and 
slipped off the record. Only about a third of it had been ex- 
pended on the dog, and it flashed on his mind that the rest might 
be used on Latu’s mother. She was haranguing at large to the 
villagers. She had a virago voice which carried well; so he 
slipped back the record, turned round the receiver, and com- 
menced to make remarks which provoked the old lady still more. 
She poured out a torrent of language which had better have 
remained unrecorded, and suggested a none too pnre imagination. 

As soon as the end of the cylinder was reached, Blebo stopped 
the machine, carefully put away the record, and turned to the 
headman. ‘I am sorry that I have not been able to put every- 
thing right to-day. But I will to-morrow. You see that the girl 
is able to talk a little. To-morrow she will be all right, if she 
will only keep quiet and not worry herself. It is no use gnawing 
away at the round wax thing. It can’t do any good, and may 
doher harm. I’ll come back to-morrow morning. Get that dog 
back again then, and I will bring the machine, and you will hear 
the dog and its echo together.’ 

The headman looked very disconsolate. ‘ As the thakin 
pleases,’ he said ; ‘ but I hope this business will soon be finished. 
The whole village is very much disturbed in mind. We have 
hever had doings of this kind in the lives of any of us.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Blebo. ‘ You can’t want it settled more 
than I do. I’ll come this evening, and so it will be sooner 
13—2 
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finished. Mind you get that dog, or, at any rate, some of the 
dogs. Come along, Hosein Ali.’ 

Hosein Ali Khan had viewed the whole series of events with 
an air of detached contempt. He gave a grunt, wrapped up the 
phonograph in the waterproof coat again, and stalked solemnly 
after his master without a word. 

As soon as Blebo got back to his tent, he took the phonograph 
inside, dropped the door flap, and slipped the new record into the 
machine. It proved to be quite satisfactory. There was the 
yelping and whining of the captured dog, a sort of subdued bark- 
ing chorus from the other dogs, and then a short silence, followed 
by the indignant tirade of Latu’s mother. She had hardly been 
close enough for the best results ; but the voice was clear enough 
and well marked enough to be easily recognised, and there was 
no doubt whatever about the language. Blebo was quite pleased, 
and, after he had labelled the record and wrapped it up carefully, 
set about writing up some notes which had been neglected during 
the excitements of the past week. 

As soon as the sun began to get low in the sky he went off 
to the village with the phonograph. The dogs found him out 
immediately and announced his arrival. He went straight to 
Latu’s house, but purposely at a mere saunter, so that his 
arrival might be known. He set up the phonograph and put the 
record in its place. By the time he had done this there was 
quite a fair gathering of villagers, standing and seated at a dis- 
creet distance. The headman came along, still looking very 
disturbed in mind. Blebo asked him if he had got the dog. The 
headman snapped his fingers and said he had forgotten all about 
it. A small boy in the crowd called out, ‘ Here it is; shall I 
catch it?’ and made a futile dart in its direction. 

“No; let it alone,’ shouted Blebo. ‘ You see it is barking as 
loud as ever. Where are Latu and her mother?’ As he spoke 
Latu came out, looking very sulky, and her mother appeared at 
the doorway. 

‘ Now then, mother,’ he said. ‘ You see the dog over there 
is none the worse. It is barking as much as ever. Now listen 
to this,’ and he turned on the phonograph. 

The record apparently interested the dogs more than the 
people. At any rate, they were hugely concerned to find out 
where all the yelping came from, and the original dog perhaps 
more so than the others. 
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‘Now what do you think of it, mother? ’ asked Blebo. 

‘Rubbish, you and your echo-box. Give Latu back her voice 
and don’t make fools of us, as if we were dogs. Besides, the 
echo dog is barking quite differently from the real dog.’ 

She was going on, when suddenly the record began to give out 
the tirade of the morning. ‘ Give Latu back her voice and stop 
your devil’s tricks,’ it began. 

The old woman stared, and there was a shuffle among the 
villagers. ‘Have done with your villany, you cuckold, you— 
you—you—’ said the phonograph, at almost the same moment 
that the old woman shrieked the same thing. 

The villagers burst out laughing, and Latu first giggled and 
then guffawed in anything but invalid fashion. This was too 
much. The beldam screamed with fury and flung a bamboo. 
Her aim was, however, no better than that of most women. She 
missed both Blebo and the phonograph so completely that it was 
impossible to say which she had intended to hit. What she did 
hit was a small boy, who, with the courage of ignorance and want 
of ideas, had come close in. He set up a howl, which was a sure 
sign that he was not much hurt, and his mother rushed forward 
and snatched him up. At the same moment the phonograph 
stopped. 

There had been a good deal of outside incident that Blebo 
had not expected, but he called out, ‘ Now you can all see that 
there is nothing to be afraid of. The dog barks as well as ever, 
though the machine has echoed his barking. This angry old 
lady can speak at least as well as ever, though the machine 
imitates her. Latu will be able to say and sing what she likes 
whenever she chooses to do it.’ 

He took up the record and showed it to the headman. ‘It’s 
exactly the same as the other, you see,’ he said; ‘ there was no 
reason for anyone to be afraid.’ 

The headman took the record very gingerly and turned it 
round and round, and looked down the hole in the middle. 

‘I do not understand it,’ he said very slowly. 

‘Well, it’s like the spirit-picture—the photograpli that I 
showed you when I first came,’ said Blebo, and then he turned 
round to Latu and said : ‘ Here’s a mirror for you as a keepsake 
for your song. You’ll find that you can sing it as well as ever, 
whenever you choose to try.’ 


Latu looked at it and gasped, ‘Oh my! Look at my head- 
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dress,’ and proceeded to do it up in the untutored fashion of the 
ladies who have no boudoirs. 

‘ Don’t be cross with me, old lady,’ said Blebo to the mother, 
who was still looking very angry, though the mirror had silenced 
her abuse. ‘ Here’s a pipe for you—a briar-wood pipe. You 
may like it better than your own. It will last longer, anyhow, 
and it isn’t so heavy.’ 

The old woman hesitated a little, and then laid down her own 
pipe, which was simply a length of bamboo with the root curved 
round and hollowed out for a bowl. She took the briar, turned it 
round, blew through both ends, and then went inside to get some 
sun-dried tobacco. 

‘ She’s quieted down anyhow,’ said Blebo to the headman, 
who grinned and then remarked : ‘ I should like a pipe like that 
too. Have you got any more?’ 

‘T’ll see what I can do when I get back to my tent,’ said 
Blebo; and then he turned to the girl and showed her a handful 
of gaudy beads, which he had taken out of his pocket. ‘ Now, if 
you’ll sing that song, Latu, you shall have these. Think how 
fine you’ll be when you look at yourself in the looking-glass!’ 

Latu’s eyes twinkled, and she put her hand over her face 
and looked at the beads through her fingers. ‘ But it’s not a 
day song,’ she said. ‘ It ought to be sung at night by the fire- 
light. It’s a love song, and all the young men are about.’ 

‘Oh, well, you might just try a little bit of it now,’ said Blebo 
insinuatingly, and he poured the beads from one hand to the 
other. 

Latu began singing in a queer little constrained sort of voice, 
and then broke off with a giggle: ‘ I can’t with all these men 
listening. That Ruma boy is laughing at me.’ 

By this time the entire village had crowded close up, and 
Blebo himself found it unpleasant enough ; so he said, ‘ All right; 
you'll sing it for me some other time, won’t you? ’ and poured 
the beads into her lap. 

Latu jumped up and scuttled into the house holding her skirt 
well above her knees, and with a mischievous laugh. 

‘ Well, now it’s all right, isn’t it, headman?’ said Blebo, 
turning round to that worthy. 

‘The echo-box spirit seems to be a good spirit,’ he admitted ; 
‘but when will you give me that pipe you promised me?’ 

‘ All right, all right; I’ll see if I can find one,’ said Blebo. 
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‘You'll see that the coolies come and do work for me now, won't 
you? It’s evident no harm is done, and I certainly won’t use the 
echo-box any more.’ 

It was getting dusk by this time, so he went back to his camp. 
Next day the headman appeared with the sun to get his pipe. 
During the day about a dozen old women turned up and said in 
turn that they were the owners of the dog whose voice had been 
‘gwallowed by the box,’ and claimed to be rewarded for it. 
Groups of girls, in parties of three or four to give themselves 
courage, came and offered to sing Latu’s song, or any other song 
he liked, for Blebo, if he would give them beads or mirrors. 

He laughingly said they were songs for the night, and was 
somewhat taken aback at the alacrity with which some of the 
damsels asked him to fix the time for that night or any other 
night. They would sing as many songs as he liked for a mirror. 
He thought them forward minxes. 

Blebo had had enough of record-taking, however. After a 
few days he found that his former solitude had been so completely 
changed into an entire absence of privacy that he had to post his 
servants all round the tent when he wanted to have a bath. He 
collected his tungsten concentrates and his orchids and went back 
to civilisation. 

The village still talks of him, and everyone who has been 
there since has been asked to produce his spirit echo-box. 


J. GeorcE Scort. 












THE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY IN 1871, 


At first sight, an account of experiences dating as far back ag 
1871 may seem a trifle obsolete in 1910, when, in circumstances 
that have aroused much sympathy with the brave Ober. 
ammergauers, their no longer secluded village has once more been 
thronged with visitors from near and far. So far as the text 
of the famous Passion Play is concerned, there would, indeed, 
be no difficulty in proving that no practical difference exists 
between that of which I was an auditor in 1871 and that to which 
many thousands of younger pilgrims have listened in 1910. 
Some things in scenery and decoration may have been changed— 
though the distant Alps, which form, as it were, the background 
of the theatre, and the great plain of the Ammer, which stretches 
out on the other side, have remained the same. The actors, 
no doubt, must have changed, one and all of them, with the 
audiences. When I went out to Oberammergau, it was the year 
after the great Franco-German War—only a twelvemonth had 
passed since at Munich I had seen the King of Bavaria (the 
unhappy Lewis II.) and the Crown Prince (afterwards Emperor 
Frederick III.) review the Bavarian troops, before they 
marched out to the conflict in which they bore themselves so 
well, One of the soldiers in that army was the Oberammergauer 
who was cast for the chief part in the Passion Play of that year 
1870, and who actually performed it in 1871. Doubtless, there 
were other Oberammergau peasant actors who had to do their 
duty as citizens and soldiers in the war; and, in any case, its 
outbreak made the performance of the play impossible in that 
year. Since 1871 more than one generation of actors must have 
succeeded their predecessors at Oberammergau; but the type 
of the inhabitant of the Bavarian highlands—a type much nearer 
akin to that of the Tyrolese than to that of the Franconian of 
northern or the Suabian of south-western Bavaria—is not likely 
to have altered much. The men are fine fellows, generally better- 
looking than the women; capital soldiers and amenable to dis- 
cipline, and, among the rest, to that discipline of education which 
the priests have known how to administer, and of which the 
decennial Passion Play has unmistakably been a_ powerful 
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instrument. No doubt, the comparative remoteness of the district 
was favourable to the preservation of ancient traditions (not a 
few of pagan origin); yet the play itself can hardly but have 
encouraged an exceptionally tenacious adherence to the rules 
and usages of the Catholic Faith and strengthened the vitality 
of its local influence. 

With all this, I cannot suppose that the expectations with 
which most English travellers, at all events, started for Ober- 
ammergau in the present year were quite the same as those with 
which I set forth in 1871. The present is a generation whose 
imaginative powers have been better trained than ours had been 
half a century ago. Not a few of us have, in these latter years, 
found ourselves, more than once, seated in front of a Greek 
proscenium ; the present generation has seen, produced with the 
learning and spirit characteristic of Mr. William Poel, a genuine 
medieval English religious play, ‘Everyman,’ and has thus 
had an opportunity of realising how, in childlike times, a direct 
appeal might lie to emotions which in some measure admit of 
being shared by children of a quite unchildlike age. Finally, 
the affinities between the religious drama, of which the Ober- 
ammergau play is an offshoot, and the pageantry, that was part 
of the religious as well as the general social life of the Middle 
Ages, are not a few; and English men and women of the present 
day have been brought to take some interest in pageantry and 
in the admonitus of historical costume. But, even had I enjoyed 
these advantages in 1871, I should have known that at Ober- 
ammergau I was not to be carried back to a genuine birth of 
medieval times, ideas, and associations. Those who presided over 
the very beginnings of the Oberammergau play were not medieval 
monks or townsmen, but ecclesiastics of the seventeenth century. 
Though it was a peasant community which, under the influence 
of a primitive religious conception, vowed to heaven the per- 
formance of this play, in order to avoid the continuance of a 
pestilence which in 1688 had invaded the village, and though it 
was peasants who from the first were the actors, yet the authors 
of the earliest version of the play were the clergy of the neigh- 
bouring monastery of Ettal—a body so highly trained that not 
long afterwards a considerable academy for children of the upper 
classes was established in their well-to-do domicile. In the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, every respectable town in 
this part of Germany had its Passion Play, and the celebrated 
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Sterzing plays discovered in 1860 were of Bavarian origin. Thege 
performances were by no means extinguished by the Reforma. 
tion; and, at least in one case, and probably in more, they 
continued down into the nineteenth century. They were, how- 
ever, mere survivals, watered by clerical patronage. On the 
other hand, neither in Bavaria nor elsewhere in Germany did 
the school and university drama generally blend with the 
popular religious drama as it did in England. While the Pro. 
testant school drama died out, the Catholic and, in particular, 
the Jesuit school drama flourished with extraordinary vigour, 
more especially in Western Germany; from a single province of 
the Order, that of the Lower Rhine, we have in a period of a 
century and a half (from 1597 onwards) a bibliography con- 
taining no fewer than 503 plays. The authors of these plays— 
written partly in Latin, partly in the vernacular, but all designed 
for performance in schools or colleges—had little in common, 
either in their culture or in their tendencies, with the general 
progress of the national life; they were not, like some of the 
monastic Orders of earlier centuries, recognised by the people 
as nearer akin to them, in thoughts and sentiments as well as 
in habits of life, than the rest of the clergy. It only remains to 
add that under the rule of Maximilian I. the influence of one 
particular Order—the Jesuits—was predominant in Bavaria, 
more especially in the education of the higher classes of society. 
Thus, though the literary execution of the Oberammergau 
play was due to the Benedictine monks of Ettal, it was a specimen 
of the dramatic compositions emanating from the school of the 
Jesuits, and at the outset far removed from the naive naturalness 
of the religious plays of the Middle Ages. The play was acted 
by peasants for peasants ; but these rustic players were from the 
first drilled, their theatre was arranged, the words of their play 
were written, and its music was composed, by agents of a very 
different kind and degree of culture from that belonging to the 
men and women who trod the stage or attended as spectators. 
Nor is this all. As a matter of course, the scholarly ecclesi- 
astics who compiled the earliest version of the Oberammergau 
play in 1634, and who no doubt were quite aware that it might 
prove a considerable attraction to the ‘sphere of influence’ of 
the Ettal convent, could not fail to include in their composition 
much that was derived from ancient popular dramatic sources. 
While they had already adopted the Greek device of a Chorus, 
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and the expedient of introducing, as symbolically illustrating the 
events of the New ‘Testament story, living pictures recalling 
episodes in that of the Old, together with interludes of an alle- 
gorical character, they had not omitted to preserve other and 
simpler features, without which the peasant audience would not 
have deemed the action of the drama as complete. There was, 
e.g., the Prince of Darkness in council with his principalities and 
powers; and there was the temptation, by the same evil one, 
of Judas, with the marvellous issue of a multitude of small fiends 
from the body of the traitor after his suicide. But these things, 
and others similarly incongruous with modern taste, though quite 
in harmony with medieval sentiment and practice, were long 
since ‘deleted.’ Indeed, finally, after in the year 1810 the 
performance of the play had been prohibited by the enlightened 
Bavarian Government, permission for reviving it had only been 
secured on condition of everything being removed from the play 
that was capable of giving offence. This it was thought safest 
to accomplish by an entire re-writing of the play. Dr. Ottmann 
Weiss, formerly a monk at Ettal and subsequently parish priest 
at Jesenwang, undertook the task. He executed it not only in 
the spirit of a man of light and learning, but also in that of an 
age which had inherited from its predecessor tendencies to be 
described (in no censorious spirit) as rationalistic, and at the 
same time sentimental and opposed to an excess of formalism, 
while it had not yet been taken possession of by the recent 
romantic reaction towards medievalism. Thus, on the one hand, 
a comparatively undogmatic, and, on the other, a decidedly 
emotional, impress was given to the play. Moreover, Dr. Weiss 
not only removed all the excrescences upon the Gospel story— 
with the exception of the expansion of such scenes as the bargain 
with Judas, which formed mere links in the action—but he also 
struck out the allegorical interludes, retaining only the tableauz. 
Finally, he changed the verse of the dialogue into prose; a 
prose which in the latest version is still in the main simple and 
unaffected, though here and there, especially in the earlier part 
of the play where the sacred text cannot be so fully followed, 
a little stilted, especially from the lips of a Bavarian peasant not 
wholly guiltless of dialect. The prologues to the scenes and the 
utterances of the Chorus he left in verse—partly rhymed, partly 
in the antique or quasi-antique metres of Klopstock and his 
school. The music was added about the same time, being the 
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work of a composer of the name of Dedler, formerly a chorister, 
and afterwards schoolmaster, and no doubt choirmaster too, at 
Oberammergau. Then, in 1880, the stage—following the 
example of the mystery stage of the early Middle Ages at large— 
was transplanted from the churchyard to a meadow adjoining the 
village ; and further modifications were made in the play by an 
accomplished ecclesiastic who was parish priest of the village. 
Finally, there can be no doubt that as the play became in a 
sense the property of a much wider community than that of 
the village and its neighbourhood, suggestive criticism made 
its influence felt with regard to many of the details of the pro- 
duction. Even when I was at Oberammergau, I was informed 
on good authority that assistance had been given in the scenic 
arrangements by Munich artists ; and, indeed, it was quite obvious, 
in 1871, that much in the production was imitated from pictures 
unknown to the flourishing village school of art, and brought to 
the notice of the managers by men of advanced artistic cultivation. 
And if, when forty years ago I entered the auditorium 
open to the heavens at Oberammergau, I could not forget the 
history of the play, neither could I ignore the character of the 
players. Concerning the actor’s art, nothing can be more 
certain than that, more than any other art, it depends upon 
training ; that, by training, a respectable actor can be made out 
of most sorts of material (not, I admit, out of quite all sorts), 
and that the training in question is best given by the constant 
habit of acting in company with the same associates; but that, 
on the other hand, really fine acting requires either rare genius 
or at least high and varied cultivation. Now, it might be safely 
asserted that the Oberammergau players were—for I must be 
careful to speak of forty years ago—at that time, of all the 
theatrical companies in Europe, that which subjected itself to 
the most constant and the most various system of training. Not 
only were—and are—they accustomed to what amounts to ten 
years’ rehearsals of their play, but they are practised in the 
acting of other dramas of various kinds, including the master- 
pieces of the classical German stage. What is more, they are 
all of them anxious students of theatrical success; for it is 
their highest ambition to qualify themselves for a share in the 
performance which forms the central interest of the life of this 
unique community. On the other hand, since that community 
is not large, and membership of it is regarded as an 
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indispensable qualification—while a very strict watch used to be 
kept, and no doubt continues to be kept, over the unimpeachable 
character of the aspirants—the choice cannot but be limited ; so 
that, while all or most of the Oberammergauers acquire the quali- 
fications of fair actors, and, while as a matter of course they learn 
to play well together, very few of them can be expected to become 
great artists. Moreover, they belong to a race which is not 
naturally highly endowed for the mimic art, and which labours 
under some special difficulties with regard to it. The Bavarian 
peasant of these parts is rather slow and heavy of movement, and, 
while his countenance is not mobile in expression, his dialect— 
of course, in the case of men and women alike—has a sing-song 
sound, conveying a notion of imperturbable good-nature. This 
sort of dialect, when spoken trippingly on the tongue, adds 
geniality to domestic comedy or heightens the fun of broad farce ; 
delivered slowly and with emphasis, it suggests the village school- 
master, or, at the most, the parish priest, and is therefore by 
no means an easy instrument for use in tragic drama. 

The Passion Play, whose dramatic action is almost solely 
confined to the representation of the sufferings of our Lord, is 
composed of three several factors or elements. The least impor- 
tant, and yet one which very effectively contributed to the im- 
pression created by the whole, is the Chorus, with whose entrance 
upon the stage the performance begins. There is no essential 
difference between the functions of this Chorus and that of Greek 
tragedy, from which it is derived, except that at Oberammergau 
the Chorus nowhere takes part in the action or dialogue, 
while its songs are far more frequent than are the lyrical 
passages in most Greek plays and take up a much larger amount 
of time. The object of the Chorus at Oberammergau is, however, 
besides affording the necessary repose to both performers and 
spectators, to introduce and explain the symbolical tableaux from 
the Old Testament with which the progress of the action itself 
is alternated. So far as the former object is concerned, it is 
most admirably achieved. The great power of music to soothe 
and relieve the mind without dulling or blunting its activity, and 
to connect without disturbing thought, is well exemplified by the 
chants of this Chorus; and the simple, in one or two instances 
the grand, dignity of the bearing of the members of the Chorus 
prevents any interruption of the effect thus produced. It was 
not, of course, possible to choose out of a small village community 
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thirteen figures of imposing appearance; but it was possible 
to train one and all of them to a nobility of walk and bear. 
ing which would not have disgraced the double band of aged 
Thebans in ‘ Antigone.’ As to the matter of these songs, much 
may, of course, have failed to reach the majority of the audience, 
Even if they heard most of it, they could not have found time 
for applying the explanations of the symbolism of the ensuing 
living pictures. 

With regard to the symbolical tableaux themselves, which 
constitute the second element in the play, it should, of course, not 
be forgotten that they are, in a way, a valuable remnant of a 
very ancient element in medieval religious drama, for it is 
they which remind us that the original conception of the Mystery 
was the working-out of the whole plan of God’s dealings with 
man, from the Fall to the triumph over the Fail. This conception 
being, however, to a great extent lost sight of in the action of 
the Oberammergau play as it stands, which practically brings 
before us little more than the Passion of our Lord, and treats 
the mysterious doctrines of Christianity rather as the awful back- 
ground to the action than as the theme of the action itself, 
the mind is distracted rather than aided by these recurring 
references to prophecy, and to the symbolical foreshadowing of 
the truths and lessons of the Christian dispensation, as well as 
to the actual facts of its manifestation on earth. Much of this 
symbolism suggests the school of theology from which the thought 
of introducing it was more or less directly derived ; much which 
is more easily intelligible, and which any believing Christian would 
unhesitatingly accept, is not sufficiently familiar to the untrained 
mind to warrant its sudden introduction. Thus, while the leave- 
taking of Tobias, a tableau (when I saw it) of much grace and 
simplicity, very sweetly and naturally introduced the most 
touching scene of the leave-taking of our Lord from His Blessed 
Mother, it was not easy to perceive at once the connexion between 
the next tableau and the scene of the drama introduced by it. 

For this scene was concerned with the beautiful farewell of the 
Messiah to Jerusalem, while the introductory picture represented 
the marriage of Esther and Ahasuerus; and it was only from the 
words of the accompanying chorus that we could understand the 
connexion between the two—viz. that the Lord will choose a 
better people than that which rejects Him, even as King 
Ahasuerus chose Esther in the place of Vashti. At the same 
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time, nothing could have been more ingenious or in its way nearer 
to perfection than the arrangement of these tableaux. The art 
of disposing crowds on the stage, first practised (within modern 
memory) by the Meiningen actors, and soon afterwards by the 
late Sir Henry Irving, had become widely known a few years 
before 1871, and some knowledge of it could not but have reached 
Oberammergau vid Munich. In certain appropriate passages of 
the performance, while the action was in progress in the front 
of the stage, the back part of it was noiselessly filled, at times by 
a hundred or two of women and children, grouped with good taste 
and extraordinary skill, so that the scene rose, of a sudden, as 
a living picture of wonderful animation, but at the same time 
unmoved stillness. Some of these living pictures—such as the 
Descent of Manna in the Wilderness, the Worshipping of the 
Brazen Serpent, and others—were triumphs of stage manage- 
ment; and hardly any of them, except perhaps one or two in 
which the scenic accessories were too primitive for a jaded taste, 
failed to impress us together with the whole audience. The last 
tableau of all, Christ with the Saints in Glory, seemed perhaps 
the least effective—I say ‘seemed,’ for it is precisely in scenes 
of this kind that the illusion, which it is impossible for the 
resources of a rustic theatre to create, has become an ordinary 
theatrical sensation. 

For my part, were it not for the hard fact that it would be 
out of the question to make the demand implied upon the already 
overstrained energies of the actors, I should have liked to see 
one and all of these tableauz left out, or relegated (as I believe 
at one time they used to be) to an alternating performance. The 
only relief that one might have welcomed would have been the 
songs of the Chorus, more or less shortened between the scenes 
of the action itself. For it is, after all, in the effect of this 
that the interest of a Passion Play not only centres but consists. 
A feeling of sincere and single-minded reverence, and a taste on 
the whole sound and healthy, inclined rather to subdue than to 
intensify the effects arising out of the situations—at times, 
perhaps, as is our modern way, to lower the key unduly—have, 
together with the observant experience of several generations, 
contributed to give unity as well as dignity to this action. The 
authors and managers of the Passion Play have resolved above 
all to concentrate its interest upon its Central Figure, and never, 
80 to speak, to allow the spectator to lose sight of the great motive 
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of the drama—the sufferings of the Redeemer. The meek gad 
countenance, the sweet gentle personality, is all but continuously 
before us; and, even could we be diverted from watching it with 
unbroken sympathy, there is but little in the action to tempt 
our attention away. With the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
the drama begins, and its progress accompanies Him to Bethany, 
to the spot whence He surveys the city which has rejected His 
message, to the house where for the last time He sits among 
His disciples, to the Mount of Olives, to the tribunals of Annas 
and Pilate and Herod, among the soldiers who mock and maltreat 
Him, on His last passage, and to the Cross itself. The action 
follows the Sacred Body to the grave, it presents the Resurrection 
and the reappearance in the garden of the risen Redeemer, and 
His Ascension into glory. These last events pass rapidly before 
the eye; whereas of the Passion proper it is sought to realise for 
us each successive incident. And, in my judgment, so far as 
this action itself is concerned, nothing is dwelt upon at too great 
a length (except perhaps, where compression would have been 
easy, the proceedings of the Sanhedrin; whereas the Pilate and 
the Herod scenes are alike intensely interesting), while nothing is 
omitted that is needed for giving completeness to the remem- 
brance of the Gospel narrative. On the same principle, however, 
the authors of the Passion Play did not scruple to abstain from 
exciting too vivid an interest in other characters of the drama. 
Thus, above all, the Blessed Virgin appears before us neither 
frequently nor prominently; the relation of our Lord to the 
Apostle whom He loved is merely indicated; St. Peter again, 
though his conduct at the several stages of the Passion is fully 
developed, is in no other way put forward as distinguished among 
his fellow-disciples. There is an utter and absolute absence—or 
there was when I saw the play—of any attempt to illustrate, 
or even to suggest, any other lesson than those which bear on 
the one subject of the drama—the Passion of our Lord ; and there 
is not the slightest endeavour to improve the occasion from 4 
doctrinal point of view, as in that medieval gem, ‘ Everyman.’ 
Finally, supernatural agency is most sparingly employed— 
though the angelic presence is, of course, introduced both in 
Gethsemane and at the tomb. 

If the general scheme of the drama merits high approval, the 
execution, so far as arrangement, distribution of action, and 
management of ocular effect are concerned, was, when I was & 
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spectator, of singular, indeed of surprising, completeness. The 
course of the action is varied and at times complicated ; but there 
ig no confusion, no lack of harmonious co-operation, and no 
failure as to the subordination of secondary to central effect. The 
opening scene, which represented first the gathering of a crowd 


 ghich swelled into a multitude round the portals of the Temple ; 


then the entry of Jesus, meekly riding through the shouting 
throng, followed by His disciples; then the expulsion from the 
Temple of the buyers and sellers, prepared us for the admirable 
execution of all the subsequent scenes. The scene in which our 
Lord washes the feet of His disciples was marked by a simplicity 
and at the same time dignity of management which gave proof of 
something more than perfectly good taste. The solemn stillness 
of the night watch on the Mount of Olives and the rough tumult 
of the mob demanding the surrender of the Saviour were not less 
strikingly presented ; and to look upon the passage to Golgotha 
and upon the last and most solemn scene of all was to lose oneself 
in the contemplation of an art asserting itself as the sister art of 
painting and sculpture in efforts which have called forth in turn 
the rapt sympathy and the reverent awe of succeeding genera- 
tions. Doubtless, while nothing could surpass the exquisite 
tenderness of the scene in which the Redeemer is lowered from 
the Cross, too exacting a strain is put upon sophisticated eyes in 
the few scenes representing the Resurrection and the Ascension. 
But if there were here absolutely unavoidable shortcomings, they 
were shortcomings on the right side—viz. on that of simplicity— 
asimplicity which is its own best defence. 

A very few words may be added as to an aspect of the pro- 
duction under which culture or genius alone could rise to the 
demands of the occasion. Independently, then, of the general 
management of voice, gesture, and by-play, capable of being 
acquired by training, and apart from the general note of har- 
moniousness of what is called ensemble, in my opinion very few 
individual performers rose above respectable mediocrity. Indeed, 
it struck me (things may be different now) that the uniform 
moderation of manner which had evidently been a leading prin- 
ciple of the training, had helped to deaden such attempts at 
distinct characterisation as might have fairly been expected. 
There cannot be many readers of the New Testament who, 
assisted, of course, by the traditions of plastic and pictorial art, 
have failed to reach, consciously or unconsciously, a more distinct 
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conception of its principal personages than they have formed of 
any other figures in history, sacred or profane, or of any figures 
that are merely creations of the human imagination. And these 
peasant men and women have, all their lives through, been 
dwelling with loving earnestness upon these sacred characters; 
it is known that many of them have made a study of a single one 
of these characters the main personal task of their lives, and that 
the claim to enact it as the tenth year comes round has even 
descended like an heirloom from father to son. Such being the 
case, I confess that I was surprised to find the actual representa- 
tion of the characters, as a whole, fall short of what might have 
been reasonably expected. With but few exceptions, there was, 
as it seemed to me, but little skill in imparting to the several 
figures a lifelike distinctness, apart from that of outward form 
suggested by pictures or other traditional examples. After all, 
it is only half—and the lesser half—of the artist’s task to enter 
into his subject: to express it adequately in form requires 
the aid of that culture which only many-sided intellectual 
labour can mature or genius supplement. The visitors to 
Oberammergau in 1910 may have been more fortunate—for 
culture of the kind in question has become more accessible in 
the last half-century, and genius springs up at its own time and 
on any soil. 

But to chronicle my own experience. There were, for 
instance, many striking points about the Judas of the play, who, 
in the journalistic criticisms which appeared at the time, was 
generally lauded as if he had been a village Edmund Kean. But 
these were points which could have been taught to any man of fair 
experience. The performer’s hard but troubled physiognomy 
excellently suited the earlier scenes in which Judas appears. But, 
though the text is unusually elaborate in the development, as it 
may be called, of this character, he failed, in my opinion, to 
mark the change from this earlier state to that of the resolved 
criminal, and again to that of the traitor driven by the memory 
of his deed to despair and death. The counting of the thirty 
pieces of silver—a piece of stage ‘ business’ (as it is called) 
daringly but successfully dragged out—was admirable; but this 
was teachable. The fury of remorse was quite inadequately 
depicted ; and it was not the acting of Judas that made his last 
scene undeniably impressive. 

Again, so far as the acting went, I could hardly recognise any 
difference between the remorse of Judas and the repentance of 
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st, Peter. The actor of the last-named personage, a grand and 
noble figure, whose likeness we saw next day on an ancient fresco 
ina village not many miles from Oberammergau, was incapable 
of bringing home to the mind the curiously complex character 
of the Apostle as he appears in the Gospel narrative—at once 
y weak and so generous, so full of bold impulse and of faltering 
infirmity, so heroic and so human. 

And, if I am to tell the truth, I was unable to see more than 
great sweetness and thrilling meekness of expression, combined 
with a tranquil and sad dignity of bearing never broken even 
for a moment, in the representative of the Central Figure of the 
Passion. Josef Mair, whose name was at that day in everybody’s 
mouth, as his successor’s, no doubt, was this autumn, had a voice 
of no majesty or power, with a perceptible dialect intonation ; 
and, again, he was unable to impress upon the spectator more than 
the one conception of patient endurance and suffering innocence. 
The silent response of the patient sufferer’s personality to the 
Ecce Homo marked the dramatic height of his achievement. It 
is needless to say more, except that some of his predecessors were 
said to have accomplished something beyond this in a task which, 
it was whispered, went near to overpower the strength of the last 
man who had entered upon it. 

One of Josef Mair’s predecessors, we were told, had been Peter 
Flunger, who in 1871 played the part of Pilate. This man, a 
drawing-master by profession, proved to be an actor of real 
intelligence, who stood forth unmistakably from his fellows. 
Though to his later lot had fallen a character which, in order to 
make itself understood, requires not only some power of 
psychological analysis, but also some knowledge of the historical 
conditions surrounding it—for who can understand the pro- 
curator without knowing something of the Rome whence he 
tame?—Flunger’s Pilate, albeit inappropriately costumed in 
coronet and robes of variegated hues, was nothing short of a 
refined and subtle realisation of the weary, blasé sceptic, whose 

supercilicus but not wholly apathetic calm contrasts impressively 
with the fanaticism of the high priests and the brutal flippancy 
of Herod. The insight into a complex character shown by the 
actor throughout his performance, and above all in his languid 
and ironical ‘ What is truth? ’ showed him to be a man of superior 
intelligence, and made one regret deeply not to have witnessed 
his attempt at accomplishing an infinitely more arduous task. 

But enough of personal reminiscences, though, as I write, 
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some of the figures rise up before me and seem to upbraid me for 
cavilling in cold blood at the result of the devoted labours of the 
actors. I therefore pass by the dignified Caiaphas, towering above 
the honest peasants who, with visible satisfaction to themselves, 
make up the Sanhedrin, and I say nothing of the ragged 
Barabbas, especially as on the occasion of our visit there was no 
trace of the vagaries in which this character, quite in the spirit 
of the ancient Mysteries, had formerly indulged to the delight of 
the rustic spectators. But I must add one word of tardy protest 
against the criticisms which at the time were almost uniformly 
made upon the representation of the female parts. To me there 
was nothing more satisfactory than the representation of the 
characters of the Blessed Virgin and of Mary Magdalene. Satis- 
factory, because it was most distinctly part of the design of the 
play that suffering, intense but passive suffering, should alone be 
depicted by them. The one, a woman of gentle and peaceful 
beauty, never seemed to relinquish her rapt attention to every 
movement of the Sufferer upon whom sympathy was concentrated; 
she was a living picture of that absorbed self-forgetfulness which 
is implied in the word ‘ mother.’ And the Mary Magdalene was 
able to convey the mysterious meaning suggested by the rapturous 
self-devotion of her unforgotten tribute, without at any moment 
allowing us to overlook the truth that a humility beyond the 
humility of Martha is the consistent note of her action and of her 
character—from her silent anointing of the Lord’s feet, te her 
crouching by the tomb from which He was risen until the moment 
when He passes by her with a single word of recognition, 
‘ Maria! ’ and she has her reward. There is nothing which has 
remained more abidingly with me in connexion with this Passion 
Play than the delicate and almost secret charm of this character. 
It must have been felt, as it was expressed, by the homely peasant 
woman who enacted it— 


I did behold my Love’s too cruell death 
With these sad eyes, made red with brinish teares : 
My soule did sorrow for His losse of breath, 
By whose sweet life my life was free from feares. 
Oh had I dy’d, when He dy’d on the Crosse, 
I needed no complaint to waile my losse. 

Quite apart from reasons into which I need not enter, it is 
easy to perceive why a play of this kind should produce an effect 
which, whatever may have been the expectations of the spectator, 
is of such a nature that, had he ventured to anticipate it, he 
would perhaps only with difficulty have brought himself to put 
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them to the touch. The most sluggish imagination is quickened 
by association, and where from a familiarity which can hardly 
be compared in closeness with any other familiarity, this associa- 








tion is intimate and immediate, the imagination is never at rest. 
To anyone born and bred as a Christian, the sudden calling into 
life of such figures as those of the Passion must be like the 
unveiling of what, though unseen, has never been unknown. 
And, again, as there is nothing in the brief narrative of the 
Holy Book of which the significance has not been brought home 
fo us in a way in which the significance of no other group of 
facts can ever have impressed our mind, so there is nothing in 
a play like this which can remain obscure, which can miss its 
afect as a half-understood or misunderstood allusion, or by 
requiring to be explained create an interruption and delay ere 
we hasten on to another and connected impression. 

I have treated the Passion Play as a drama, and its per- 
formance as an effort of the actor’s art: as such it has its 
place among the materials by which the student of literature 
and art has a right to expand his experience and to educate his 
judgment. As an instrument of religious education or edifica- 
tion the play has a difficult task, and no man living in conditions 
#6 to time and place altogether different from those under which 
it had its origin has any right to criticise it apart from these. 
If there has been in the minds of those who in this or any other 
decade have sat before the Oberammergau stage any notion or 
fancy of the possibility of introducing such a performance into 
a country such as our own—except, of course, as a literary 
curiosity or an esthetic stimulant—one can but say that thoughts 
of this kind are proper to people who not only travel in 
vain, but stay at home in vain. On the other hand, those who 
watch the progress of civilisation and morality—for they ought 
fo go hand in hand—may well anxiously consider the effect of its 
chronic performance, and all that this implies, upon the country 
of the Passion Play itself. It was with very mixed emotions that 
when, soon after visiting Oberammergau, I was spending a day 
or two at Budapest, I noticed that a series of performances were 
being given by a travelling company of Bavarian Passion players ; 
and I feel tolerably certain that some such venturers have since 
gone farther afield. Such transplantations may or may not be 
failures in one sense; they can hardly but be disastrous in 
another. More difficult is the question whether the soil itself 
is still suited to the plant which has so long flourished on gt. 
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Forty years ago, to travel in these districts, while remembering 
something of their history,‘was to feel that the higher influences 
conveyed to the human mind through art and literature gtil| 
found their best opportunities of striking root when they 
came at the hand of religion. Its civilising power, therefore, 
in such countries as the Bavarian and the neighbouring 
Austrian Tyrol—unless they have changed more than I believe 
they have—cannot but be served by an agency such as the 
endurance of the Passion Play, and possibly (though of this 
I am doubtful) by its revival in localities where it formerly 
flourished. 

But enough of speculation and criticism! For me it will not 
be easy, so long as I live, to forget that rapid jaunt through the 
green hills of the Tyrol, and our brief sojourn in the colony of 
peasant woodcarvers and peasant actors at Oberammergau. I 
shall remember the bright and clean little village at the base of 
the towering mountains, capped with gathering mists; the stal- 
wart quartet of our four brother hosts, whom on our arrival we 
found burnishing their horns for use in the morrow’s orchestra; 
the church, with its variegated colours inside, and its grey tomb- 
stones without ; and, above all, I shall remember the theatre, with 
its long rows of benches open to the mountain breezes, and the 
mountains themselves rising solemnly in the rear of the modest 
stage. Travellers crowd around us in hundreds—in thousands 
—gentle and simple; priests with cross and rosary, peasants in 
the gayest of costumes possible to Western fancy; and the 
Tyrolese musicians begin their simple overture. ll is hushed 
to the first hymn of the Chorus, and then—and then—the stage 
in front of us gradually fills with men and women, and through 
the surging multitude there passes a procession which needs no 
bill or interpreter—the Hosannas sound, the palms are strewn— 
ride on, ride on in majesty—Jerusalem is greeting her Messiah. 

We shall compare impressions and essay criticisms later ; but 
the imagination is spellbound for the moment and the wondrous 
illusion is upon us. It would be upon us, even were the art of the 
play more imperfect, even were our minds less ready to surrender 
themselves to its effect. And the remembrance of it will survive 
with us, long after we have cast a last glance towards the rustic 
stage, turning our faces towards the great southern road which 
leads across the Alps, bidding farewell to Oberammergau. 


A. W. Warp. 























THE DEADLY WITCH OF AGH-NA-GLOCH. 


Sunt Patrick did a great work when he swept the witches out 
of Ireland, in company with other poisonous and hateful reptiles. 
He was @ wise man and had a wonderful way with him ; but, being 
oly human, who could blame him that there were those that 
eluded him ?—among them the Deadly Witch of the Hill of Doom, 
and she was one of the blackest. 

The hill rose, strange and solitary, in a low-lying grassy 
country, nearer the north than the south of Ireland, and nearer 
the west than the east. At the foot of it lay the village of 
Agh-na-Gloch—a few odd cottages scattered along the side of a 
winding road, and with a population of about fifty inhabitants. 

Why they should have chosen to establish themselves in the 
neighbourhood of that sinister hill, which its desolate appearance 
and its evil reputation, remains a mystery; but at the time in 
question most people had forgotten the story of the Deadly Witch. 
She had a curious habit of sleep, her slumbers lasting for centuries 
at a time, and had now slept so long that few believed in her 
existence. Only some of the very old and foolish shook their 
heads and prophesied that she would wake again one day and 
come forth to work mischief. 

The hill was tunnelled by many passages leading to dark 
chambers, dungeons, and hiding-places; and there, in the heart 
of it, the old witch buried herself when sleep came upon her; 
indeed, it was probably in this way that she had escaped the 
vigilance of Saint Patrick! 

Without, the only vegetation was a coarse brown grass; a few 
gnarled and distorted thorn-trees writhed out of the ground ; while 
at the summit stood a grim clump of rugged pines, the home of 
Con, the Raven—a being almost as old as the witch herself. 

Con had been watching the moon come out one evening—a 
little new moon, merely a curved thread of silver in the pale 
empty sky. 

“Many a moon I’ve seen,’ said he to himself. ‘ And what is 
@moon to me?’ 

‘Con,’ said.a voice from below him. ‘ Are you still there?’ 
Con raised his wings and bowed his head in greeting. 
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* Still here, Mother,’ said he. ‘ You have slept long.’ 

The old witch moved forward from among the shadows, g 
terrible figure, tall and gaunt, with fierce haggard eyes. 

‘Dreams,’ she said, ‘ are better than most things in this blind 
world for those that know how to take them. I shall soon be 
wearied of the dull life unless you can think of something to 
amuse me.’ 

Con put his head on one side and looked down at her out of 
one wicked eye. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ did you ever think of getting married ?’ 

The witch threw back her head and laughed long and loud, 
so that the sleeping villagers of Agh-na-Gloch turned uneasily in 
their beds. 

‘A good thought, Con,’ she said. ‘ All these long years I never 
even dreamt of getting married ; but now’s the time! I’m well 
past years of discretion. Where shall I look for a husband ?’ 

Then Con told her that the Baron of Gloch was making a great 
feast for the coming of age of his only son, to which all people of 
quality were invited, and that it was expected that the young 
man would select a bride from among the high-born damsels of 
the company. 

‘ The choice would not be complete without me,’ said the witch, 
blowing a kiss to Con. 

‘You are the most distinguished person of the neighbourhood, 
said he proudly. 

The witch considered deeply for a moment. ‘Con,’ she said, 
‘are there any beautiful young girls in the village ? ’ 

Con scratched his head. 

‘ There’s Maire,’ said he, ‘ has a skin as white as milk—the most 
beautiful skin in Ireland, and that’s saying something.’ 

* Yes,’ said the witch, ‘I should like a nice white skin ! ’ 

‘And there’s Mave, whose hair is like a dusky cloud and her 
grey eyes like the evening stars.’ 

‘Ah!’ murmured the witch. ‘I’m tired of golden hair and 
blue eyes. They’ve grown common.’ 

* And Oonagh has little hands and feet that would be no disgrace 
to the Queen of the Fairies.’ 

‘A sign of good breeding,’ said the witch complacently. ‘I 
must pay a few calls this week, Con.’ 

Early next morning a respectable old countrywoman, driving 
herself in a little ass-cart, drove along the road to Agh-na-Gloch. 
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She stopped at the carpenter’s cottage and knocked at the door, 
and, getting no answer, she pushed it open. There she saw Maire, 
the carpenter’s daughter, sitting listlessly in front of the fire, 
gating sorrowfully into the red heart of it. 

‘Child,’ she said, coming up behind her, ‘ what are you seeing 
there in the flames ? ’ 

‘I see the cobbler’s garden,’ said Maire, ‘ where he has a tree with 
golden apples that ripen all the year round. I'd sell my skin for a 
golden apple.’ 

‘Come!’ said the witch. ‘That’s a bargain. I have a tree of 
that kind in my poor garden. And I’ll be proud that you should 
eat your fill of the fruit. Golden apples, silver pears, and figs of 
royal purple, all of them sweeter than honey and running over with 
juice. If you can find your way up to my cottage this evening when 
the moon rises you shall have such a feast as you never imagined.’ 

Maire turned and stared at her. 

‘Where is your cottage ? ’ said she. 

‘At the foot of the Hill of Doom,’ said the witch, ‘at the 
far side.” 

Maire looked doubtful. 

‘I don’t know,’ said she. 

‘Sure,’ said the witch, ‘ you’d never believe the fvolish tales 
they have about the hill! I’ve lived there since ever I was born, 
and never saw anything worse than myself, without it was Con, the 
raven.’ 

“Is that so ?’ said Maire. ‘ Well, it’s a long way.’ 

‘Such apples and pears are worth going twice the distance to 
see,’ said the witch, ‘let alone taste! But I wouldn’t grudge you 
your fill.’ 

‘ And figs, you said,’ said Maire, who had a greedy soul. ‘ Thank 
you, ma’am ; if it’s a fine night I’ll maybe be walking your way.’ 

‘Good morning,’ said the witch; ‘ you'll be kindly welcome.’ 
And off she went. 

Maire could think of nothing else all day. One moment she 
thought she would go, the next she hesitated to take the risk ; 
but when the moon rose she put on her shawl and stole away, with 

her heart beating as if it would burst. Sometimes she came near 
to turning back, but the thought of the apples and pears and the 
luscious purple figs drew her on, until she presently reached the 
foot of the hill and at last gained the far side. But still she saw 
no cottage, no garden full of shining fruit. 
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‘Oh, dear!’ she said to herself. ‘ Where is it at all?’ Andg 
voice from the ground said, ‘ What are you seeking?’ Looking 
down, she saw Con, the raven, sitting on a grey stone. 

‘Where is the old woman’s garden,’ she asked him, ‘ with the 
fruit that ripens all the year round 2” 

* There’s the door in front of you,’ said he. And she saw a queer 
little door in the side of the hill. ‘ Open it,’ said Con, ‘ and go in 
with you.’ And, summoning up her courage, Maire knocked at 
it and it flew open, shutting quickly behind her as she entered, 

Con stayed outside. He had no pity for Maire, remembering 
that she had once driven him away with stones and hard words 
when he had gone to help himself to a bone in the carpenter’s pig- 
bucket. 

The girl groped and stumbled down long winding passages until 
she came at last to a large chamber lighted with strange flickering 
blue lights that seemed to run about the floor and the walls. Sitting 
among the shadows was a strange old woman, gaunt and terrible, 
with burning eyes, who rose and came forward as she stood there 
trembling. 

She spoke no word, but pointed at her with a long bony finger, 
and all the strength went out of Maire and she sank to the ground 
and had not even the power to cry out. 

So the witch stripped off her pretty white skin, folded it carefully, 
and put it away in a chest as though it had been a wedding garment, 
and, taking Maire by the heels, she dragged her away and threw 
her into a dungeon to make the most of her desolate condition. 

Next morning a respectable old body walked up to the smith’s 
cottage and rapped at the door, opening it without waiting for an 
answer. Seated on the floor, with her face hidden in her hands, 
was Mave, the smith’s daughter, and tears ran down between her 
slim fingers, while spread across her feet was a faded dress, the 
cause of all her sorrow. 

“ Mave,’ said the respectable body, ‘ are you going to the merry- 
making at Macgilcuddy’s to-morrow evening ?’ Mave sobbed. 

‘Child,’ said the old woman, ‘ you'll never be wearing those old 
rags. There’s not one would look at you. Don’t you know that 
Oonagh and Maire are both after getting new gowns; and will you 
stand there against the wall looking like a bunch of cobwebs ?’ 

‘It’s all I’ve got,’ cried Mave, and the tears ran faster than 
before. 

‘You'd look well in a silk the colour of a pale pink rose,’ said 
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the woman, ‘ with a train to it, and a wreath of wee pink roses for 
your hair.’ 

‘I would, indeed,’ said Mave, drying her tears on her apron. 

‘I know where you could get such a gown,’ said the witch; ‘I 
have one myself.’ 

‘Who are you ? ’ said Mave, looking up at her. 

‘Did you never hear tell of your mother’s step-aunt’s half- 
sister’s cousin ? ’ said the witch. 

‘T never did,’ said Mave. 

‘Ah! well,’ said the witch. ‘In a large family there are bound 
to be some forgotten, and I was never of much importance. But 
I'dlike well to do you a good turn for the sake of the kinship between 
us. Do you know the cottage on the far side of the Hill of Doom ?’ 

‘I never heard tell of one living at the far side of the hill,’ said 
Mave, ‘ without it was the Deadly Witch they had talk of in my 
grandmother’s young days.’ 

‘Ne’er a witch but myself lives there these days,’ said the old 
woman. ‘Well! Come to-night when the moon is up and [’ll 
have the gown laid out for you. I had it to make for a fine lady, 
but she died before she got the chance to wear it, and it will suit 
youevery bitas well. I couldn’t bear to think of your going in that 
oldrag.’ And with that she was gone. 

Mave was half-frightened to think of going by moonlight to the 
far side of the Hill of Doom; but she kept looking at herself in 
the bright dish that served for her looking-glass and thinking how 
well the pink silk would become her. ‘ There’d be none to hold a 
candle to me!’ she said to herself. ‘Oonagh and Maire might stand 
by the wall, for all their new gowns. Who'd be caring to look at 
them ?” 

The thought of it made such a fever in her blood that when the 
hour came she, too, threw her shawl over her head and went away 
up to the hill. 

She went a long way and she saw no cottage. ‘It should be 
here,’ said she. 

A voice at her feet said, ‘ What are you seeking ?’ and there 
sat Con, the raven, on the grey stone. He showed her the door 
in the hillside, and she, like Maire, knocked and went in, and the 
door shut behind her. And Con remembered that Mave had 
laughed at him once when he had had a lame leg, and had called 
him a hobgoblin, so he had no pity for Mave either. And she, too, 
found her way to the chamber with the blue lights, and there the 
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witch cast a spell over her and took from her her beautiful grey eyes 
and her hair like a dusky cloud, and she threw her into the same 
dungeon with Maire. 

Next morning, when Oonagh was out milking the cow, a strange 
woman came and looked at her over the gate. 

‘You look troubled, Oonagh,’ said she. ‘ You look as though 
you had got no sleep last night.’ 

‘I lay long awake,’ said Oonagh. 

‘Were you trying to guess at the secret that Brian refused to 
tell you, though you well-nigh bothered the life out of him ?’ said 
the stranger. 

Oonagh tossed her head. 

‘ A secret’s a contrary thing,’ said the woman musingly. ‘I’ve 
known many of them in my day, and some of them interesting 
enough, though for the most part they’re as much trouble to keep 
as they are to learn. There’s many a secret in this village would 
surprise you, Oonagh, if you came to know them. There’s a secret 
about Maire—and there’s one about Mave would make you laugh to 
think of it.’ 

‘And how come you to know so many secrets ?’ said Oonagh, 
twisting round on her stool. 

* Did ever you hear of the milk of the moon ?’ said the witch, 
with a queer smile. 

* I did not indeed,’ said Oonagh. 

‘It’s a precious juice,’ said the witch. ‘If your eyes were 
anointed with milk of the moon you could read the secrets of the 
deepest heart as easily as a priest reads Latin.’ 

‘That would be a strange thing,’ said Oonagh. ‘Is there no 
way I might come by a few drops ?’ 

‘I’ve a bottle of it in my cupboard this minute,’ said the witch. 
* But I wouldn’t be giving it to everyone.’ 

‘If you don’t give me that bottle,’ said Oonagh, ‘ I shall die.’ 

* Are you so curious ?’ said the witch. ‘Then come to-night, 
when the moon is up, to my cottage at the far side of the Hill of 
Doom. If it’s a matter of life and death I’ll not refuse you.’ And 
with that she went her way. 

And when the moon rose Oonagh put on her shawl and trod in 
the footsteps of Mave and Maire. 

The moon was covered with clouds when she reached the far 
side of the hill, and she presently stumbled over the grey stone on 
which sat Con, the raven. 
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‘Where are you going to ?’ said Con angrily. 

‘T’ve come to fetch the milk of the moon,’ said Oonagh. 

‘Knock at the door,’ said Con, showing it to her, and in she went. 

‘Curiosity pot!’ said Con, remembering how she had plagued 
his life out watching him when he had once made a cache in an old 
chimney in the village. She had caused him great annoyance. 
So the witch secured Oonagh’s little feet and hands and threw her 
too into the dungeon with Mave and Maire. 

Then, stepping out into the moonlight, she cried: ‘Con! Have 
you any sons for my service ?’ and Con called his sons from north, 
south, east, and west, and the witch gave them new shapes to suit 
her purpose. 

Driving down to Castle Gloch in a black coach, splendidly 
appointed, with coal-black horses, outriders, postillions, and 
servants, all in sable liveries, the Deadly Witch sat proudly in her 
carriage with Con beside her disguised as her duenna. 

‘We'll take the shine out of these little great people,’ said she, 
‘who have lived so long in their own small corners of the earth 
that they fancy themselves something superlative in the way of 
humanity.’ 

‘They'll be setting you down as the Empress of China,’ said 
Con, sitting very stiff beside her. The carriage drew up with a flourish, 
and the Baron himself came hurrying to hand her from her coach. 

‘Baron, dear,’ says the lady, giving him the prettiest little 
white hand, ‘ I’m going to ask you to pretend for this once not to 
know me. Of course, I can see that you recognise me perfectly, but 
just for the fun of it let me be incognita for the time.’ Then she 
pressed his hand and gave him a look out of her beautiful grey eyes 
that melted the heart within him. 

‘Madam,’ says he, bowing down to the ground, ‘ your secret is 
safe with me.’ And that was true enough, as he naturally had not 
the vestige of an idea of it. 

She drew all eyes with her beauty and her regal stateliness. 
Not one there but thought her a grand foreign princess out on a 
frolic ; and as for the young Baron, he would look at no one else. He 

went clean out of his mind with love, forgot the speech he was to 
have delivered at the banquet, failed to respond to the compliments 
paid him, and made himself as generally ridiculous as a youth in 
his unhappy condition knows how to do. 

The fair unknown fooled him to the top of his bent, languished 
and ogled him, flattered and laughed at him, teased him and flouted 
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him, until he was beside himself with passion ; and curiously enough 
there was not a man in the room that failed to consider himself 
the special object of her attentions. The ladies were in a sorry 
plight. Their charms lost all meaning compared with the stranger’s, 
They looked like dolls or country bumpkins beside her, and yet, 
though they watched her every movement, they failed to see where 
the fascination lay. 

There was one little lady-in-waiting to the Baroness who watched 
more carefully than any there. She had always been a favourite 
with the young Baron, and although he may have made love to her 
only to pass the time, he had done it to some purpose so far as she 
was concerned, for she adored him with her whole heart. 

This lady presently made an extraordinary discovery. She 
found out that the stranger cast no shadow. 

‘It’s my belief,’ said she to herself, ‘ that she’s one of Those’; 
and she remembered many strange old stories of weird and wonderful 
beings, mostly evil, who had from time to time masqueraded as 
mortals to work their will among them. 

She trembled when she saw how completely the young Baron 
had fallen under the spell, and she set her mind to work out a plan 
for his deliverance. 

‘If it is as I think,’ she said in her heart, ‘ there’s only one thing 
that can help me, and that will be one of the sacred hairs of Saint 
Patrick that the priest keeps hid in the shrine in the old chapel in 
the wood.’ So shestole away, with a dark cloak over her ball dress, 
through the woods where the trees stretched groping fingers to 
catch her and the rough stones cut her delicate satin slippers to 
pieces. And presently she reached the little chapel, and glad she 
was to see its twinkling light at last. 

The good priest was meditating so profoundly before the altar 
that she had to shake him with all her strength before he came back 
to himself, and even then it took some time before he awoke to 
the things of this world, and he showed an inclination to doubt her 
story and a decided disinclination to part with one of the sacred 
hairs. 

* Father,’ said she, ‘ you'll be for ever sorry if you fail me this 
time. Is it that you doubt the power of the sacred hairs ?” 

* It is not,’ said the priest. 

‘The young man’s soul is in question,’ said she. 

* You’re not meaning his heart?’ said the holy man. 

‘Father,’ said the girl, as red as a rose, ‘his heart is nothing 
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to me, but the soul of a man is surely worth a hair, even if it’s the 
hair of a saint.’ 








‘ And that’s true,’ said the priest, and he gave her the hair. 

Presently, having set all the men by the ears and sown bitterness 
in the hearts of the women, the witch thought it about time to 
make an end of her business and secure her husband. 

She looked at the young Baron, and he crept to her feet like 
adog begging a bone. 

‘Queen of the world,’ said he, ‘ if you will marry me I shall be 
happy evermore.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the witch, ‘I don’t know about that; and it isn’t 
that that matters! But, if you are to be my husband, you must 
come with me now without ever a question as to who I am or 
where I go to. If you doubt me, your love is no better than an 
insult.’ 

But the young man was eager for any adventure that might 
prove his passion ; so she desired him to make no long farewells. 

The Baroness wept, and entreated that she might at least be 
informed of their destination. 

‘Your husband can tell you all about it when we’re gone,’ said 
the witch, giving him a wicked look, and he dared not confess his 
ignorance. 

The duenna was all impatience to be off. ‘ There’s danger in 
the wind,’ said she; ‘ I feel it coming.’ 

‘Pooh ! ’ said the witch, ‘ you were always a croaker’; but with 
that a shudder ran over her. ‘I feel queer myself,’ said she. 

And at that moment in came the little lady-in-waiting, all out 
of breath with the haste she had made through the woods. She ran 
straight up to the witch and held out her hand, with the precious 
hair tight between her finger and thumb. 

‘By the power of Saint Patrick,’ said she. The witch screamed 
and writhed like a tortured thing. The beauty fell away from her 
like mouldering rags and they saw her as she was, a horrible old 
woman, with a great raven fluttering madly at her feet. 

A flame sprang out of the ground, so bright that no one could 
bear to look at it. It shot up into the air and swept round in a 
great circle of fire as though driven by a mighty whirlwind, and 
when it died down there remained only a small heap of charred 
feathers to testify to the existence of Con, the raven; of the 
witch not a vestige was left. 

The company was seized with a terrible consternation, and the 
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young Baron fell down in a fit in which he lay for days; but when 
he recovered he showed no sort of gratitude to the lady who had 
saved him from a ghastly fate—indeed, he never could bear to 
look at her again. However, she had known well enough that a 
woman seldom concerns herself over-much about a man’s hapyi- 
ness without she pays for it with her own; and possibly she 
thought it worth while. 

As for Maire, Mave, and Oonagh, such was the power of the 
sacred hair that with the destruction of the witch their stolen 
beauties were restored to them, and they found themselves at 
daybreak safe outside the Hill of Doom, whence they fled home 
hand in hand through the dawn; and their story is told to this 
day in Agh-na-Gloch, though they themselves have long learnt 


a woman’s last lesson. 
J. E. M. Bartow. 
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THE WHOLE DESIGN. 


Sometrmes, when I have idly knocked aside 

A stone that chanced an emmet’s nest to hide, 
And seen the sudden chaos, the dismay, 

The rush to save their offspring, some this way 


Hurrying, some that, their darkly pondered schemes 


So suddenly shown, I wonder how it seems 

To them who suffer: do they seek the cause 
In some unchangeable but ruthless laws, 
Ignorant, and blind, and purposeless, that grew 
None can say whence and no one ever knew 
Why; that by hazard bred a thing far better 
Not for the good of offspring or begetter 

Nor yet of any others, high or low,— 

Only it is and was and shall be so? 

Or think they that such catastrophic shock 
Comes from a Maker Who but made to mock, 
And leads His puppets into the warm sun 
Of progress and of freedom, bids them run 
Each his own serviceable errand, glad 
In failing, or sueceeding,—for is bad 
Not the sure earnest of a greater good ?— 

Then in a cynic and a wilful mood 

Gives to the axis of their world a tip, 

Ever so slight it may be, sees them slip 

And struggle, right the overturned in vain 
Where none his once lost balance can regain ; 
And oh, profoundest cause of His fell mirth, 
Watches them grovel prostrate on the earth, 
To their too trifling Author offering praise 
For the profound perverseness of His ways? 
Or, philosophic, do they hope some Power 
Who even in hurting plans a happier hour 
Whence they shall look back on the bygone pain, 
Nor wish it other, though it come again? 


What if they knew the truth, that no keen sense 


Forewarned my limited intelligence 
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THE WHOLE DESIGN 


Of that dwarf world that lay beneath my feet 

So orderly, so busy, so complete, 

Until I stumbled on it and laid bare 

Its secrets to the uninvited air? 

—That just by chance my own heart is endowed 
With a soft spot of pity for the crowd, 

One among thousands who might not replace 

The sheltering stone for that scared populace? 
Suppose ourselves those ants then, and that God 
Kind but short-visioned, careless where He trod, 
Far from supreme, good just because not worse, 
A person neither fit to bless nor curse. 
Trreconcilable and remediless 

For our great loss, with what breath should we bless, 
How clasp and kiss the foot that may have sought 
Neither our good nor harm in what it wrought? 
For my part, I confess, I can but think 

Not one of us would stop at all or shrink 

From his allotted task. For Something kind 
Has made the ants both diligent and blind ; 

And better to see nothing, than to see 

The World’s one Mind in that haphazard Me. 

As for ourselves, although some Power had made 
Myriads of beings by a single grade 

Wiser than we and abler, we should know 

That One works yet beyond them all; for so 
Ranges the human spirif beyond bound 

Of all things seen, till it has sought and found 
Something that yields to no dark doom of fate, 
Than which no other is more Good or Great ; 
And in that boundless quality of our Mind 

We know Him, too, by barriers unconfined 

And neither far nor false, but of our kith and kind. 


Guy KeEnpDALL. 
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THE LATTER-DAY SWISS 


BY THEIR ‘ADVOCATUS DIABOLI.’! 





‘Taz Swiss are the most intolerable people in Europe, the most 
conceited and narrow-minded, the most grasping and egoistic,’ 
a cosmopolitan, who had spent many years in Switzerland, 
once assured me very emphatically. ‘They will tell you 
without a blush,’ he continued, ‘ that they are much better 
educated than any other people, and much better-looking ; that 
they are more moral, more just and honest, more truthful, 
industrious, and infinitely more clever. Day in, day out, they 
pose, even to themselves, as heaven-sent legislators, born solvers 
of hard problems ; and they hail one another gravely as freedom’s 
pet champions. One might think, to hear them talk, that they 
had a complete monopoly of all virtues, all talents, all good gifts 
of any kind, indeed ; and that Switzerland was worked on strict 
liberty, equality, and fraternity lines.’ 

He paused for a moment, and then added, with something 
very like a snort, ‘ As a point of fact, they are nothing but a huge 
fraud. Why, they do not know the meaning of the word ‘‘ free- 
dom,’’ nor yet of ‘* justice.’ There are cantons where the police 
wield more power than in Russia, and where the petty tyranny 
that prevails is simply appalling. There are cantons, too, where 
a foreigner’s legal rights are not worth the paper on which they 
are written, in case of any dispute with a native. The Swiss may 
be well educated, of that I cannot judge; but I can judge of 
their looks, and for real downright ugliness—but you will see 
for yourself. They certainly have talents of a sort. They have 
a perfect genius, indeed, for imposing on the world, for inducing 
it to think better of them than they deserve. Besides, they can 
make one sou do two sous’ work, and that is more than either 


; * In the Ecclesiastical Councils which determine for or against the canonisa- 
tion of a saint, a special part is entrusted to the ‘ Advocatus Diaboli.’ He 
brings forward all that can be said against the character of the potential 
saint, that the verdict may be given on no mere half-grounds. So, if in this 
article the shadows are designedly unrelieved, it is because the case for canonisa- 
tion stands elsewhere, and the author acts as ‘ Advocatus Diaboli.’ 
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your countrymen or mine can do; and they can prey on their 
fellows with consummate skill. But as for their virtues! Just 
listen to what one of their own poets said of them already, 
hundreds of years ago, and the leopard never changes its 
spots : 

‘On ne voit Bernois poli, 

Ni Vaudois sobre, 

Ni Balois probe ; 

Du Zurigois la chasteté, 

Du Thurgovien l’honnéteté, 

En Helvétie est rareté.’ 

I was positively shocked ; for I had just arrived in Switzer. 
land, and with the firm conviction in my mind that the Swiss 
actually had, as this scoffer declared they claimed to have, ‘ all 
good gifts.” I had heard the most diverse persons lavish praise 
on them, extol their rare talents, and hold them up to admira- 
tion. Besides, I knew that almost every country in Europe 
had marked the high esteem in which it held them by sending 
commissioners to study their institutions and learn from them. 
This cosmopolitan’s eyes must surely be holden, I thought, 
unless, indeed, he cavilled for the mere sake of cavilling; and 
I told him so. Whereupon, instead of being indignant, he 
laughed, and threw me down a challenge. Would I undertake, 
he asked, to make a note of everything I saw or heard during 
my sojourn in Switzerland that seemed to support his conten- 
tion that the Swiss were an absurdly overrated nation—a fraud, 
in fact? If I would, he, on his side, would undertake, pro- 
viding my note-book did not prove he was right, to eat his 
words, and go about swearing for the rest of his life that the 
Swiss were every whit as good as their neighbours. Beyond 
that he would not go, he said, because he had a conscience. 

I accepted the challenge gladly, for that I should have nothing 
to note I felt sure. In the course of a very few days, however, 
something occurred which, although it, of course, did not shake 
my faith in these people among whom I was sojourning, certainly 
set me a-thinking. 

In the town in which I was staying, the ‘ Féministes,’ who 
were very advanced in their views I was given to understand, 
held a public meeting. It was mid-winter, and there was great 
distress in the district. It had been decided, therefore, to open 
a goutte-de-lait institution, where the children of the very poor 
were to be provided with milk gratis. And the subject before 
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the meeting was whether legitimate and illegitimate children 
should go share and share alike with the milk, or whether 
it should be given only to the legitimate. The ‘ Féministes ’ 
discussed the subject for hours, weighing carefully all its pros 
and cons. They then decided that no child born out of wedlock 














should have a single drop. Without milk these luckless little 
babies would probably die, the ladies admitted; but better let 
them die, they insisted, than that the cause of morality should 
suffer. 

At another of their meetings their attention was drawn to 
the case of a woman overtaken by unmerited misfortune, in the 
hope that they would help her out of their charity fund. She 
was, a8 they knew, face to face with starvation; none the less, 
they refused to do anything for her whatever, because, although 
they knew nothing to her discredit, they had no proof, they 
argued, that she had not at some time done something discredit- 
able. And these ‘ Féministes ’ belonged to the ‘ Intelligentia ’ 
class, and were counted the élite of the town. They were popu- 
larly supposed to be much wider in their sympathies than other 
women, more clear-headed, and in all ways up-to-date. 

A few days later, thanks to good luck—not merit—I made 
the acquaintance of a lady who was a patrician, a member of 
one of the old Swiss families. Now I was still under the im- 
pression, at that time, that class distinctions. were much less 
marked in Switzerland than elsewhere; that a sort of all-round 
equality prevailed there, in fact, and that the whole nation were 
more or less democrats. I was not a little surprised, therefore, 
at the reply I received when I ventured one day to ask her 
why neither she nor other ladies of her rank and race were 
ever seen at the house of any foreign representative in Berne. 

She looked at me for a moment in pained surprise—evidently 
she was disappointed in me. ‘ We do not know the Corps 
Diplomatique,’ she then remarked loftily; and from the tone in 
which she spoke one might have thought that the Corps Diplo- 
matique was made up of very low-down persons indeed—the 
sort of persons whom no self-respecting patrician could possibly 
be expected to know. ‘ It was different, of course, when the 
de B——ng were here,’ she added with a sigh, the de B——ns 
having, presumably, the proper number of quarterings. 

This lady was neither beautiful, nor clever, nor rich, neither 
cultured, nor well-mannered, nor yet even kindly. So far as 
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an outsider could judge, indeed, she had not a single good gilt 
on which to pride herself, excepting, of course, her pedigree, 
None the less, she was firmly convinced, as she allowed me to 
see very clearly, that she was the very salt of the earth, and that 
a great gulf lay between her and mere ordinary mortals, even 
diplomatists. And she was a typical member of the Swiss 
patrician class, I found—of the female section of it, at any rate, 
Swiss patricians plume themselves on being the most 
exclusive aristocracy in Europe. So exclusive are they, indeed, 
that of late years they have been reduced to associating solely 
with one another ; for they are for the most part not rich enough 
to travel; and it very rarely happens, in these topsy-turvyish 
days, that anyone goes to Switzerland who has a long enough 
lineage to be permitted to associate with them. Besides, they 
have a marked dislike of foreigners; because, as one of them 
was kind enough to explain to me, foreigners, although a source 
of profit to innkeepers and the like, are to them a source of 
positive loss. Before the tourist took to stalking about in their 
midst, living was cheap there, it seems, and servant-maids were 
plentiful. Now, living is terribly dear, as they count dear, and 
not a servant-maid is to be had. Nor is this all. Although 
the tourist does nothing for them but step on their toes and annoy 
them, they must pay higher rates and taxes that he may have 
good roads to walk on, and spiral railways in which to travel. 
This, at any rate, is their tale. Thus, if they scowl when they 
meet him—and they certainly do—it is not without reason. 
Even among their own country-folk, however, these Swiss 
patricians form a class apart, and hold, as a rule, no social 
intercourse whatever with any other class. They do not know 
their own President, and many of them would shudder at the 
thought of exchanging visits with his Ministers. Excepting in 
the few cantons where they themselves have captured the 
Machine, they stand as rigidly aloof from politics as from their 
less well-born fellows. For they are, for the most part, the 
veriest Rip Van Winkles; and nothing will make them under- 
stand that even the smallest of cantons cannot be managed on 
quite the same lines as in the fifteenth century. Now, had I 
met with these people in Spain, or even in Russia, I should not 
have been so very much surprised; but to meet with them in 
up-to-date Switzerland upset all my preconceived notions. 
When I had been in Switzerland some little time, I went to 
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day in one of her model towns, a town that is extremely proud 
of the way in which its affairs are managed; and while I was 
there, a8 it chanced, a somewhat curious case came up for judg- 
ment. An American lady had hung on her balcony a bird-cage, 
in which were a canary and a tiny glass of water. The canary, 
wishing for a bath, sprang into the water, it seems, at the very 
moment, too, when a Swiss lady was passing. The result was, 
adrop of water fell on her bonnet. Only one drop fell, it was 
admitted, and that drop—a little one—did no damage whatever 
to the bonnet. None the less, a gendarme, who had witnessed 
the incident, promptly drew up a procés-verbal. The end of 
the matter was, the American was summonsed and fined five 
francs. 

A short time previously, another case of much the same kind 
had been in court. A foreign resident was fined ten francs 
because his little girl had plucked three buttercups growing on 
a piece of land on which she and some half-dozen Swiss 
children had for years been accustomed to play. The land had 
recently changed hands, and its new owner had put up a notice 
forbidding the plucking of flowers. A passing gendarme had 
found the children flagrante delicto, and had forthwith instituted 
proceedings against the little foreigner, while letting the little 
natives go scot-free. The child’s father appealed against the 
sentence ; and by dint of hard fighting, which entailed, of course, 
expense, forced the higher court to reduce the fine from ten 
francs to three—i.e. one franc for each buttercup. 

When I tried to learn the whys and wherefores of these two 
cases, I was told by a Swiss that one-half of every fine levied 
goes to the gendarme who reports the offence for which it is 
levied; and also that Swiss gendarmes cannot fairly be expected 
to be quite so alert in taking proceedings against their own 
country-people as against foreigners. Further, I was told by 
an American that in Switzerland all foreigners rank as 
Egyptians ; and that the one scriptural injunction that is faith- 
fully obeyed there is that which ordains that Egyptians shall be 
spoiled. 

In an important Swiss town a foreign ratepayer once com- 
plained, as he told me himself, to the Poor Relief Director that 
out-relief was being given to a family that evidently did not 
need it, as every week they bought tickets and went to the 
theatre. The Director was troubled, and said that he knew 
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these people were fairly well-off, but that he really could not 
stop their out-relief because they were Swiss burghers. 

These are mere trifles, of course; still, they made me feel 
very uncomfortable, as I was bound in fairness to enter them 
in my note-book. Within a week, however, I had something 
much more perplexing to record; for the Consul of a fairly 
important State informed me incidentally that he made it a rule 
to advise his fellow-countrymen to put up with any amount of 
injustice, while in the canton in which he was stationed, rather 
than be drawn into litigation. And when I asked him why, he 
replied promptly, ‘ Because here no foreigner ever wins in a 
suit against a native.’ He had had a long and varied experience 
in the ways of the local and cantonal courts, he told me; in 
the course of it he had known many a case in which all the 
evidence was manifestly for the foreigner and against the native; 
but he had never known a case in which the verdict had been 
given for the foreigner, even though the native had legally not 
a single leg to stand on. 

He spoke as a business man, one who held no brief for or 
against this people among whom his lot was cast; and he evi- 
dently weighed his words carefully—a fact which rendered what 
he said the more impressive and depressing. 

It was a distinguished Swiss lawyer, a judge in one of the 
high courts, who gave the next blow to my faith in the outcome 
of my quest. He had studied law in England; and, to my amaze- 
ment, I found he quite agreed with the old cosmopolitan that 
in Switzerland no one knows the meaning of the word ‘ freedom,’ 
at least, not in the English acceptation of the term. To prove 
that it was so, he told me of a case in which he had once been 
engaged. 

An old Swiss farmer, who had no children, persuaded the 
daughter of a cousin living in America to come over and keep 
house for him. The girl did her work well and made him very 
comfortable. At the end of two years, therefore, as he paid her 
no wages, he presented her with a silver watch and a hundred 
francs. This coming to the knowledge of his nephews, who 
were his next-of-kin, they promptly cited him before the local 
authorities, on a charge of wasting his substance; and they 
applied for a decree pronouncing him, on the score of prodigality, 
unfit to manage his own affairs. The decree was actually pro- 
nounced, alfhough the old man fought against it tooth and nail, 
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and even offered to undertake never again to give anything to 
anyone. Simply because he had ventured to make a little 
present to a relative, who had rendered him great service, he, 
together with all his belongings, was handed over by the local 
authorities to the keeping of his heirs. And there he would have 
remained, practically in bondage for the rest of his days, if he 
had not appealed to the Federal Court when the cantonal court 
refused to deliver him. The Federal Court annulled the decree, 
thus making him a free man again; but had he not been more 
intelligent than most of his kind, had he not, too, had an Ameri- 
can to help him in his battles, the chances are it would never 
even have occurred fo him to appeal to the higher court. This is 
a point on which the Swiss jurist insisted strongly. 

Aecording to him, and he spoke, of course, as an expert on 
the subject, local authorities wield more power in Switzerland 
than in any other country. Curiously enough, they are actually 
allowed in many cases to act as judge, jury, prosecutor, and wit- 
ness, thus combining four distinct réles in one. The result is, 
the liberty and property of the average citizen are completely at 
their mercy, and they are practically free to play the tyrant 
whenever the fancy seizes them. For although every citizen 
has, of course, the right to appeal against them to the cantonal, 
and even the Federal, authorities for protection, it is only the 
few, not the many, who have the courage to appeal, even if they 
have the money, as this means entering the lists—a dangerous 
proceeding. In certain country districts and small towns, 
indeed, no man who wishes to eat his dinner in peace and to 
enjoy it, ever does appeal ; for he knows that, if he does, his life 
will be made a burden to him. The local authorities may pro- 
nounce him, as they pronounced the old farmer, unfit to manage 
his own affairs, no matter how sharp-witted he may be; or they 
may send him to a home for inebriates, although he be fairly 
temperate; or to a penal workhouse, although he be both self- 
supporting and industrious. A Swiss clergyman assured me in 
all seriousness that, in his district, any man—or woman—on 
whom the local authorities look askance must walk his shoes very 
straight indeed if he were to escape being sent off to one place 
or another. The authorities could, if they chose, he said, send 
any working man to their penal workhouse, quite irrespective of 
his merits; nay, more, they actually did thus send them there 
whenever extra labour was required. And as proof of what he 
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said, he pointed to the official records of this institution, which 
showed that it was not in autumn or winter, as one might have 
expected, that most of the inmates were sent, but in early 
spring. That special penal workhouse, it must be noted, is not 
only self-supporting, but money-making. 

There are in force in Switzerland certain laws which, in the 
hands of the unscrupulous, may work great havoc with personal 
rights and liberties. This is a point concerning which there can be 
no dispute. For instance, in most cantons men and women may 
be punished not only for what they have actually done in the 
past, but also for what. may possibly result in the future from 
what they have done. Suppose a man is spending week by week 
all that he earns. Then the local authorities, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the local police, may send him to a penal workhouse, 
on the pretext that his conduct is such that he may later become 
destitute, and therefore a burden on the community. To bea 
burden on the community is a crime. The result is, a woman 
who wishes to be rid of her husband for a year or two—or a man 
of his wife—has only to persuade the local authorities that, unless 
he be forced to change his ways, he may perhaps some day 
become destitute. I myself found in one penal workhouse a 
woman who was there for two years at the request of her 
husband. 

Now, these local authorities, who may, if they choose, play 
the petty tyrant so jauntily, belong as a rule, it must not be 
forgotten, to the lower middle-class, many of them being inn- 
keepers. And of innkeepers it was said, in the days when 
railways came to take the place of the old diligence, and thus 
free the high roads from danger, ‘ Il n’y a plus de brigands de 
grands chemins. IIs sont tous entrés en Suisse pour ouvrir des 
hétels.”! There are some few cantons, it is true, where the 
higher classes—or the priests—have managed by hook and crook 
to keep all power in their own hands. There are two or three 
where it is in the hands of one man, and one where it has been 
for three generations in those of two families. For election urns 
may be made to yield any result you choose, if manipulated so 
skilfully as they are manipulated sometimes in Switzerland. 

Before I had been three months in the country, I knew—for 
my own note-book proved it—that, so far as justice and liberty 
were concerned, the old cosmopolitan would never have to eat 


* La Suisse Intime, by H. Gutjahr. 
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hiswords. I knew, too, that, so far as good looks were concerned, 
there was not much chance of his ever having to eat them 
sither. For one day in Berne I saw a crowd in which there were 
at least eight hundred Swiss women ; and among the whole eight 
hundred there was not one whom any truthful person could have 
dubbed beautiful, handsome, or even pretty. And when I men- 
tioned this fact to a foreign attaché, he laughed, though in a 
somewhat dismal fashion. For two whole years he had, he 
confessed, been going to and fro in the land, looking for pretty 
Swiss women. He had never found but one; and she, he dis- 
covered when he came to make inquiries, was by birth not Swiss, 
but French. 

If there was one point concerning the Swiss on which I was 
more sure than another, when I arrived in their country, if was 
that they were indeed ‘ infinitely more clever than any other 
people.’ Once among them, however, to my dismay I could 
find no outward and visible signs of their cleverness, although I 
sought them diligently. On the contrary, as a race they struck 
me, from the first, as being quite extraordinarily dull, narrow, 
and uninteresting. I never heard one of them say anything 
witty, or make a good joke, or even an original remark; and, to 
make matters worse, they seemed to have no thought in their 
heads beyond themselves and their country, and neither to know 
nor yet to care a whit what was passing in other countries. Still, 
in the case of cleverness, outward and visible signs are, as we all 
know, often deceptive : the superlatively clever not unfrequently 
seem to the uninitiated superlatively dull. Had it not been for 
my compact with the cosmopolitan, I might, perhaps, have taken 
it for granted that, if these people did not shine socially, it was 
because they regarded shining as frivolous, and therefore un- 
worthy of them. As it was, I felt bound, if only for the sake of 
confronting him, to try to obtain proof that at any rate their 
claim to intellectual supremacy rested on a sure foundation. I 
therefore began to pay visits to their schools. 

The first school I went to is the pride of the canton to which 
it belongs, and the envy of all the other cantons. The school 
buildings are remarkably fine; they are perfect models, indeed, 
of what such buildings should be. Every room is lofty, well 
ventilated, well supplied with all the latest devices for helping in 
their work both the teachers and taught. There are good maps 
on the walls, and pictures are dotted about. If only the children 
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were on a par with their surroundings! They are evidently 
carefully taught, and to use their fingers as well as their heads 
—always a satisfactory sign. They could read fairly well, and 
their writing and arithmetic were decidedly good. Everything 
concerning the geography of Switzerland they seemed to know, 
even to the winding of the tiniest stream; and something, 
although by no means everything, concerning her past history, 
But when I asked the children in the highest class, the ninth-year 
class—in this canton attendance at school is compulsory for nine 
years—the name of the English King, not one of them could 
answer; and although six knew that Kaiser Wilhelm ruled in 
Germany, only three knew that Franz Josef ruled in Austria. 

In the eighth-year class one boy knew the name of the English 
King, and one—but only one—the name of the Swiss President. 
I then inquired what was the capital of France, whereupon the 
whole class hung their heads; and the teacher whispered to me 
that the question was hardly a fair one, as his pupils were not 
taught foreign geography. 

So far as I could make out, these children, who had been at 
school for more than seven years, had never been taught any- 
thing foreign; had never been told, at school at any rate, that 
such a country as England existed, or that there was such a town 
as Paris ; had never been told, in fact, that there was any country 
but Switzerland, any towns but Swiss towns. The result, I must 
admit, was not altogether satisfactory. I could find no signs of 
special intelligence among these children; never did I come 
across children, indeed, who had quite so little imagination, 
quite so little ambition, or, on the other hand, quite so much 
all-saving common sense. ‘ If every calling were open to you, 
from that of a shoeblack to that of a king, what calling would 
you choose? ’ I asked each one of them in turn; and not one of 
the lot chose a calling higher than that of a retail trader. 

I once asked the same question in a Montenegrin school, and 
every little peasant’s son wished to be a general, a judge, or a 
minister-president ; and they all knew something about London, 
Paris, and Berlin. In a Roumanian village school a little lad knew 
—as he told me—not only that our King’s name was Edward, 
but also that he had a niece whose name was Ena, and that she 
was going to marry the King of Spain! That was carrying things 
to extremes, of course; still, surely these little Swiss would be 
more alert than they are, and also more intelligent, if they were 
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not brought up to think that Switzerland was the beginning and 
end of the universe. 

In the higher schools and colleges the state of things is, no 
doubt, different; but then these institutions are by no means 
purely Swiss. According to the latest statistics there are 808 
women studying medicine in Switzerland, and only 18 of them 
are Swiss. 

From the young I turned my attention to the old, and began 
to go about from canton to canton visiting the various institutions 
where the poor are housed, when their working days are past. 
I had previously visited similar institutions not only in Eng- 
land, but in Germany, Austria, Denmark, and Russia; and 
everywhere I had, of course, found among the inmates a few old 
folk whose minds were weaker than their bodies—who were 
feeble-minded, in fact. Still, everywhere it was only the few 
with whom this was the case, while the great majority were as 
sharp-witted, probably, as they ever had been. 

In Switzerland it is far otherwise. There the impression a 
Versorgungshaus makes on one is that it is an idiot asylum. In 
the first of these institutions that I visited, a good third of the 
inmates were feeble-minded, many of them being quite imbecile ; 
in the last, two-thirds were in the same condition ; and in several 
quite one-half. Never was I in a country where, in proportion 
to the population, I saw so many old men and women who were 
mentally afflicted. I saw so many, indeed, that I asked several 
doctors if there really were so many as there seemed to be, and 
they all agreed that there were. According to them, among 
the working classes most of the old people are more or less 
imbecile; and when I inquired why, I was told that it was 
because they drank when young so much absinthe. 

By this time I was so thoroughly depressed that I did not 
even enter a protest, much less put the matter to the test, when 
I was assured, by one in a position to know, that I should find no 
work of real genius written by a Swiss, no drama, nor poem, nor 
novel, no masterpiece of any sort, indeed; nor any picture of the 
first order that was the handiwork of a Swiss, nor yet any piece 
of sculpture. 

Even then I had one hope left, although only one. The 
child who is neither pretty nor clever is always expected to be 
good ; therefore, surely the Swiss must, as a nation, be kindly, 
humane, and moral, I thought, whatever else they may not be, 
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and even though they be narrow. But when I saw poor old 
women shovelling away the snow from the streets of Berne, 
while great strong men, with their hands in their pockets, stood 
watching them, I began to have doubts even on this point; and 
these doubts were soon confirmed. For I was in Switzerland, as 
it chanced, that Sunday morning when it first became known 
that the King of Portugal and his son had been murdered; and 
not a word of indignation was to be heard, not a word of sorrow, 
nor even surprise. Not only were the whole people indifferent, 
but they were callous ; they all seemed to think that the slaughter. 
ing of crowned heads was just the sort of thing one might expect; 
and some of them, as they went on their way, gave quite a little 
chuckle, as much as to say, ‘I told you so! ’ thus proving that 
they were neither kindly nor humane, although they might, of 
course, be moral. 

I learnt, however, from an English girl who was going to 
one of their schools, that the Swiss children she consorted with 
there had no notion what honesty was—she could not even make 
them see that there was any harm in cribbing. Then a foreign 
friend exhorted me to be sure and count any change I might 
receive, especially at a post-office or railway-station ; and he gave 
as a reason that he had learnt, by counting his, that Swiss 
officials are prone, in dealing with foreigners, to make mistakes, 
and never to their own detriment. In Geneva another shock 
awaited me; for there, in Calvin’s own town, it was admitted 
quite cheerfully that there were more disorderly houses per head 
of the population than in any other town in Europe. 

When the old cosmopolitan read my notes he seemed to think 
that they all went to prove that he was right in dubbing Europe’s 
model nation a huge fraud. An ‘ Advocatus Diaboli’ who could 
not find in them a quite irrefutable case must be a very clumsy 
fellow indeed, he maintained ; and he went on singing his ‘ Tekel’ 
over Switzerland and all things Swiss more vigorously than ever. 
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Taree figures stand out with a peculiar distinction in the history 
of Canada since Confederation. They are Sir John Macdonald, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and Goldwin Smith. It is, perhaps, worth 
remarking that the three represent in themselves the three races 
which have hitherto done most to build up Canada and give to her 
civilisation a distinctive tone. That the Canadian ‘ experiment ’ 
differs essentially from that of the United States is due pre- 
eminently to the action and interaction of English, French, and 
Scottish settlers. In this case the Scotsman, characteristically 
enough, did the most practical work, and has left the most visible 
monument. His wide knowledge of men and of affairs, his in- 
stinctive grasp of a political situation, his genius for ‘ putting 
things through,’ were really responsible for the success of 
Confederation, and did nothing less than give a new turn to the 
history of his country. Glasgow has always been full of men of 
quick wit, of easy good-nature, and acute business ability; but 
none of her sons ever made better use of these qualities than Sir 
John Macdonald. The French-Canadian, again, has shown him- 
self pre-eminently a man of his race. From Voltaire and Montes- 
quieu onwards, many of the best minds of France have shown 
in their willingness to learn from the political experiments of 
Great Britain that rare catholicity of spirit which makes men able 
to appreciate the value of alien civilisations. The same spirit 
may be found in French-Canada, and its presence is the most 
encouraging feature of a not too-reassuring situation. It would 
be more encouraging still if it were paralleled by a similar sym- 
pathetic intelligence on the part of the English-speaking people. 
At any rate, Sir Wilfrid Laurier has all the eloquence and all the 
astuteness of the Frenchman, with that dexterous tact and sound 
judgment which not only link him with his predecessor, but also 
make him an inheritor of the traditions of British Liberalism. 
Sir Wilfrid is always graceful, where Sir John was always effec- 
tive. The Englishman, on the other hand, was neither grace- 
ful nor effective; neither eloquence nor generalship, neither 
diplomacy nor ‘ heartiness,’ suited his character, and he chose 
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to play in Canada a part which he himself defined as that of a 
Bystander. 

Such a part might seem one much less characteristic of the 
Englishman than are those of Macdonald and Laurier of the 
Scotsman and the French-Canadian. For Canada, England is 
chiefly the country of the Imperialist and of the immigrant. The 
one she is apt to regard as an enthusiastic busybody, the other ag 
anything but that ; and perhaps, if she were ever to open her heart, 
she would be found to avow almost as little sympathy for the 
advocates of Imperial Federation as for the undesirable and the 
work-shy, who are the first, among ‘ foreigners,’ to proclaim 
themselves Englishmen. But Goldwin Smith was neither an 
Imperialist nor a loafer : he arrived, with a world-wide reputation 
for scholarship, to become the ‘ gloomy prophet ’ of annexation 
to the United States. Yet, though Goldwin Smith said things 
about England which would have been impossible for most 
Canadians to say, though no man was more eager to find new 
things in the New World and to approve them when found, for 
all that he never for a moment ceased to be an Englishman of a 
type finished and complete such as Canada has seldom had 
an opportunity of observing so closely. The careers of the 
Governors-General have been full of situations of great value in 
bringing out in vivid contrast the ideals and customs of Great 
Britain and of her colonies. But the Governor-General is a 
transitory and privileged visitor, usually of approved discretion. 
Goldwin Smith lived in the centre of Toronto for nearly forty 
years, writing almost weekly all the time to proclaim and enforce 
the verdict of an intellect, trained at Eton and Oxford, on the 
affairs of Canada. If Tacitus had lived for an equal period among 
the Germans and kept a complete diary, the result could have 
been scarcely more piquant. For Goldwin Smith, like Tacitus, 
was a doctrinaire who cherished for a young civilisation hopes of 
the fulfilment of which, among his own people, his critical in- 
telligence despaired. It was this which made him far less of a 
Canadian than either Sir John Macdonald or Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
His whole attitude to Canada was governed by his ‘ Continental ’ 
views; his whole preaching was of the gospel ‘ America for the 
Americans.’ He never tires of repeating that a true literature 
is impossible for a political dependency; that English public 
buildings, quite apart from their inherent viciousness of taste, 
are utterly incongruous when reproduced in the climate of Canada; 
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that English public schools have no more place in a democratic 
community than has rank conferred by the British Crown; he 
proves that, in the contest between cricket, baseball, and lacrosse 
for the position of Canada’s national game, baseball will win. 
Canada has not even the jeunesse dorée of Philadelphia, and 
lacrosse is still the barbarous game which its inventors, the Indians, 
made it. For an Englishman, however unathletic, to set base- 
ball above cricket is surely something more than merely ‘ veiled 
treason.” 

‘Veiled treason,’ at any rate, was what Sir John Macdonald 
called such an attitude towards Imperialism. Did he not say, 
‘A British subject I was born; a British subject I will die’? As 
his biographer is careful to point out, through the whole of the 
Canadian Prime Minister’s public career runs like a thread his 
advocacy of the ‘ British connexion.’ Sir Wilfrid Laurier goes 
farther still, and combines with this double loyalty a third as 
consistently avowed as any. He is the creator of Imperial 
Preference, but he is also the true son of France : in London he 
can speak imperially with an eloquence such as seldom adorns 
British platforms ; in Paris he redresses the balance by confess- 
ing that after all his heart is French. Yet for all these Euro- 
pean sympathies, Sir John and Sir Wilfrid always were 
Canadians in just the same sense that Goldwin Smith was never 
anything but English. Sir John was a man of genius who saw 
that Canada had just a chance of becoming a nation independent 
of the United States—in spite of complete helplessness, pro- 
vincial antipathies, and geography. The British connexion 
came to hand to aid him to make that chance a reality. He 
made the most of it. Sir Wilfrid is a man of great talent, who 
has all that passionate national feeling which is the legacy to 
the French-Canadian of a great history : he knows the blot which 
1759 has left on the honour of his race; he is determined that 
his people shall have the share they deserve in the development 
of their inheritance, and that no racial feeling, no religious dis- 
sensions, shall mar the great object of his life—the building up 
by a French-Canadian statesman of a great and united Canada. 
Of Sir John Macdonald, Goldwin Smith wrote: ‘He makes it 
plain that he will always stand by his friends and be loyal under 
all circumstances to the party cause. Standing by his friends 
is, in fact, a habit which he carries to excess, certainly as regards 
the public interest, probably as regards his own; and the legal 
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maxim Noscitur a soctis applied to his connexions might begr 
hard on him. Yet the reputation of being a true and gallant 
comrade is, in a general way, as useful a point of character ag g 
party leader can possess.’ His verdict on Laurier is equally 
drastic: “An affable gentleman, a pleasing orator, a thorough 
opportunist.’ The last word, at any rate, applies to both. One 
principle has governed the careers of both the Conservative and 
the Liberal—the promotion, by every effort and endeavour of 
their own party, of the welfare of Canada. Like Chatham, and 
perhaps with equal justification, each has believed that he could 
save the country and no one else could. Liberalism, Con- 
servatism, Imperialism—Continentalism even—all these have 
been used as battle-cries and weapons, but the inspiration of the 
struggle and its goal has been patriotism for Canada. 

If Goldwin Smith did not go so far as to believe that 
patriotism is the last refuge of the scoundrel, no man ever had 
less sympathy for opportunism. The portrait of Oliver Crom- 
well hangs over the mantelpiece of ‘ The Grange ’ dining-room, 
but Cromwell, if he had had to deal with Goldwin Smith, might 
well, as in the case of Sir Harry Vane, have prayed the Lord to 
deliver him from one who always believed far more in ‘ fearing 
God’ than in keeping his powder dry. He had a desire for the 
welfare of the Canadian people purer and keener than that of 
many a Canadian patriot. But if such was the end of so much 
of his thought and writing, he was not the man to use that end 
to justify the means. As a French-Canadian clericalist paper 
has it, he was ‘un penseur original et profond, mais souvent 
un peu bizarre.’ For if in his ends he was a Canadian, or at any 
rate a North American, in his means he was what his English 
education had made him. The rules of the game were more to 
him than the game itself, and those rules he learnt at Eton, 
at Oxford, and in the company of Bright and Cobden and 
J. S. Mill. He never ceased to be an Englishman, because he 
always had an English standard for Canadian politics and public 
men—an English outlook on America. 

The natural result was that Canada misunderstood Goldwin 
Smith, who in his turn misunderstood Canada. The nation- 
alist policy of Sir John Macdonald for a time suited Goldwin 
Smith’¢ sview that Canada must place no reliance on the 
Mother Vountry; he therefore gave some support to the Con- 
servative party. As he came to regard with more and more 
distrust the tour de force by which Canada was being built up 
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on a foundation of railways in defiance of geography, so he 
became more and more convinced that Canada’s fate was 
absorption into the Union. Hence he found something in 
common with his views in the Liberal policy of reciprocity with 
the U.S.A., and the Commercial Union League, of which he was 
President, supported Sir Wilfrid Laurier. ‘This change of front 
was put down by a portion of the Canadian Press to the refusal 
of Sir John to give Goldwin Smith office! The notion was a 
grim comment on what the Bystander called ‘this perpetual 
civil war of intrigue, calumny, and corruption which some 
people take for an ordinance of Heaven,’ and which he hoped 
would some day ‘ acquit Heaven by coming to an end.’ Again, 
after Goldwin Smith’s death a well-known Toronto citizen said, 
‘We must remember that he was not a Canadian, and [was| 
therefore at liberty to express opinions which from a native of 
this country might have been unpardonable.’ One can imagine 
the Bystander’s comment: ‘Is it the privilege of non- 
Canadians only to speak their minds? Are candour and truth- 
fulness, elsewhere regarded as the plain duty of a Christian, 
incompatible with birth in Canada?’ A publication called the 
‘Canadian Encyclopedia’ taxes Goldwin Smith with helping 
to destroy ‘the amenities of Canadian journalism,’ which he 
might have done so much to elevate, by the violent and partisan 
spirit of his writing. It would be hard to find a more inept 
comment on a writer who, if always in earnest, was never un- 
chivalrous. Goldwin Smith was himself a peculiarly sensitive 
victim of Canadian journalists, who certainly did not owe to him 
the distortion of their view of professional amenities. But the 
verdict is typical of a civilisation still so immature as to be 
unable to understand that a controversialist who attacks an 
opponent’s views does not necessarily thereby reflect on his 
religious opinions, commercial honesty, or home life. In a new 
country it is not enough to disagree with a man’s opinions: you 
must declare your abhorrence of his whole personality and 
manner of life ; if you do not, the omission can only be an over- 
sight. That Goldwin Smith had no axe to grind, no personal ani- 
mosities to gratify, made him, though not an unique, still a 
strange and incomprehensible figure in Canadian affairs. Again, 
obituary notices of ‘the Sage of the Grange’ nearly sf assure 
their readers that Goldwin Smith, though a writer of~“advanced 
views on religion, was nevertheless a regular attendant at 
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Beverley Street Baptist Church, and so far from being ap 
atheist was not even really an agnostic. It is clear that when 
the Bystander reviewed Renan’s agnostic manifesto, hoped that 
Mr. Ingersoll would get a fair hearing, and declared that there 
is ‘no refuge but in truth,’ he was in danger of shocking a 
people, whose Protestantism, liberal-minded and tolerant of 
sectarianism as it is, remains rigidly orthodox. 

If Goldwin Smith was something of an enigma to Canada, 
perhaps the reason, in part at least, was that he himself did not 
understand her. His type of mind was, of course, one more 
prone to criticism than to sympathy. In a sense it is true that 
he did not understand his age. But in Europe he was sur. 
rounded by minds of his own type, for he was the typical product 
of a mature, scholarly, and introspective civilisation. It may be 
true that a certain cure for that well-known type, the Oxford 
reformer, would be a few years in an American college. Goldwin 
Smith himself, when once asked by an eager student how long it 
would take Cornell to become like Oxford, answered with a kindly 
smile, ‘ About five hundred years.’ But, for all that, the true 
sphere for the Oxford reformer is Oxford, where his critical spirit 
is appreciated for what it is worth (or only a little less) and has its 
effect. In Oxford he may be a stimulus; in America he will be 
purely an irritant. America prides herself on her powers of assimi- 
lation, but the New World is not yet old enough to assimilate a 
critic. For one thing, if the critic is introspective, the New World 
is self-conscious, and it is not easy for the man who is perpetually 
judging himself by a self-constituted standard to enter into the 
spirit of a people who rely for the daily bread of their self-respect 
on what other people can be induced to say of them. To pay 
such small homage as did the Bystander to this amiable foible 
was really to fail in sympathy, to throw away an opportunity for 
influence. Here, again, he almost lost sight of the end in stern 
adherence to the proper means. Undoubtedly he had a real desire 
to raise the tone of Canadian journalism. But to write for one 
of the recognised party papers would have been to desert his 
independent attitude. So for sixteen years he wrote a weekly 
column to the ‘ Farmer's Sun '"—a paper almost unknown outside 
rural Ontario. Here, alongside of articles on the fattening of 
hogs, he passed in review the politics of Europe, discussed the 
genesis im history of contemporary movements, and gave brief 
verdicts on current literature. It may be doubted if either the 
farmers or journalism benefited very much. 
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A Regius Professor of Oxford with a real desire to improve 
the education and culture of the country might have been ex- 
ted to take a large part in the University movement. Of the 
two provincial universities of Toronto and Queen’s, the former 
was steadily reinforcing itself with federated denominational 








olleges ; the latter, under its great chief, Principal Grant, fight- 
ing a long battle for independence, and becoming a school of 
classics and a centre of college spirit unsurpassed on the con- 
tinent. Grant was himself a man who, like Goldwin Smith, 
combined academic distinction with keen political interests: he 
used both to make Queen’s famous. But Goldwin Smith had 
neither the official status nor the intense, if narrow, loyalty of 
Grant. At university functions he could show himself an orna- 
ment to the institution of which he was a senator. But he always 
maintained that the Province had too many universities and the 
universities too many students, the result being the depletion of 
the farm and the overstocking of the legal and teaching profes- 
sions. He could criticise the conduct and the oratory of a univer- 
sity dinner and poinf out the difficulties in a new country of the 
residential system of Oxford, but his own efforts to educate the 
people were made in the columns of the Canadian monthly, the 
‘Bystander,’ the ‘ Week,’ or the ‘ Nation,’ where in inimitable 
fashion he demolished Tennyson and Carlyle, appreciated Ruskin, 
reviewed innumerable historical and philosophical works, many 
of which can scarcely have been found in Ontario outside the 
Grange library. 

Again, few men outside the actual arena followed more closely 
the movement of Canadian politics. Towards the end he used 
to say that in a municipal election he always asked his butler 
how to vote, and perhaps even he sometimes slipped a cog in 
the extraordinarily involved machinery of federal, provincial, 
and municipal politics. But to read the ‘ Bystander ’ is to suspect 
that his object may have been rather to test than to borrow 
the views of his faithful old English servant. His works are 
a mine of apt comment for the Canadian historian; each week 
brings its output of crisp verdicts on the smallest public event : 
nothing is too trivial—an election for a Toronto suburb, 
the style of the Ontario Parliament buildings, the Book 
Depository of the Ontario Education Department—to form 
material for enforcing the Bystander’s views. One of the most 
characteristic aspects of this political activity was his relations 
with M. Henri Bourassa, the famous nationalist of Quebec 
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Province. The best Canadian comment on Goldwin Smith’, 
death is M. Bourassa’s in his own paper, ‘ Le Devoir.’ fg 
describes how the connexion arose out of his protest againgt 
the sending of the Canadian contingent to South Africa: how 
his resignation was noticed by Goldwin Smith in the * Weekly 
Sun ’— 

ou chaque semaine, de sa plume alerte, concise et ferme, il passait en revue les 
événements politiques d’Europe et d’Amérique. . . . Il formula (continnes 
M. Bourassa) l’espoir que jo maintiendrais mon attitude sans fléchir. Je crus 


voir une nuance de doute dans ses derniéres lignes : et ce soupcgon me fut plus 
sensible que tous les horions qui pleuvaient sur ma téte. 


He wrote to define his attitude and to ask advice, and 
received 


une lettre charmante, bonne et lumineuse, courte mais pleine, comme toutes 
celles qu’il a bien voulu m’écrire jusqu’a sa derniére maladie . . . De ce jour je 
ne dirai pas que je devins son ami—la distance que l’dge, le talent, et l’autorité 
avaient mise entre nous m’interdit de prendre ce titre qu'il voulait bien 
m’accorder. Mais ce que je peux dire sans vaine jactance—et c’est du ceur 
qu’en surgit aujourd’hui le souvenir reconnaissant et ému—c’est qu'il ne cessa 
d’entourer ma vie publique d’une attention presque paternelle. C’est vraiment 
comme un fils qu'il m’accueillit au Grange, ob il maintenait intactes les tradi- 
tions de la vraie hospitalité anglaise, simple, cordiale, et large. Mais au 
Grange, il y avait surtout l’ambiance d’une mentalité supérieure, l’atmosphére 
qui entourait depuis prés d’un demi-siécle le plus grand écrivain anglais con- 
temporain. Je n’y ai passé que quelques heures, mais ce furent des heures 
décisives. Lorsque parfois je remonte a l’origine de certaines pensées dont le 
développement a orienté ma vie politique, je la retrouve la. Nul plus quo 
Goldwin Smith ne m’a fait comprendre le vice et la faiblesse des partis politiques, 
leur croissance anormale dans I’histoire et la vie du peuple anglais. Ai-je 
besoin d’ajouter qu’il fut mon maitre dans la résistance a l’Impérialisme, au 
jingoisme, et & leur meilleur allié, l’opportunisme ? 


But M. Bourassa, if he is an independent politician, is a sin- 
cere Catholic : the issue of his paper which contains this notice of 
Goldwin Smith contains, printed in full, the first half of the Papal 
Encyclical on the subject of St. Carlo Borromeo. The School 
question in the North-West broke down the political alliance, 
though it left the friendship intact enough for Goldwin Smith to 
write, on November 18, 1909, in a letter announcing his wife’s 
death, that he ‘ hoped to hear one brave, honest voice at least 
raised on this navy question.’ The whole episode reveals the man. 
The opportunism of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir John Macdonald 
made him their relentless critic; the courage of M. Bourassa 
made him an ally for a time, and always a friend. Yet it has 
been said that French-Canada herself bears a grudge against 
M. Bourassa for having raised, over what was, after all, a small 
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igue—and one which Sir Wilfrid was careful to isolate—the 
racial question in its naked crudity. And, moreover, ready as 
Goldwin Smith was to strengthen the sturdy nationalism of 
M. Bourassa by pointing out how inherently English is that ‘ art 
of quarrelling by rule ’ which he so abhorred, he was himself one 
of the fiercest enemies of another phase of M. Bourassa’s creed. 
‘On the rights of minorities in matter of education,’ says ‘ La 
Presse,’ ‘he has formulated ideas of excessive narrowness, and, 
although owing fealty himself to no religious sect, he was always 
one of the strongest foes of our Catholic faith.’ The Bystander 
never missed a chance of pointing out what an evil day for French- 
Canada it was when the Ultramontane Jesuit came back to replace 
the Gallican Sulpician, and how self-contradictory was the alliance 
of the former with the Liberalism of Quebec. Here lies the whole 
secret of that virulent antagonism to Goldwin Smith’s views which 
once forced him to decline a degree from the University of 
Toronto because a prominent Canadian judge entered a public 
protest. He was forever driving wedges into the flimsy structure 
of Confederation which even the bonhomie of Sir John and the 
eloquence of Sir Wilfrid have scarcely availed to hold together. 
It is perhaps necessary to be a Canadian to appreciate why Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has to be simultaneously a Liberal and a Catholic, 
a Frenchman and an Englishman, a Nationalist and an Im- 
perialist, an upholder of Reciprocity and a Protectionist. It is 
the only possible way of being a Canadian. The Manitoba Schools 
question very nearly split Canada up, and it was raised by a man 
of Goldwin Smith’s views on the Catholic Church. The Free 
Trade policy of Peel and Gladstone very nearly drove Canada into 
the arms of the United States, and would have done so almost 
certainly but for the United States reception in 1866 of the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. The answer of Canada was the 
(.P.R., as her answer to the Commercial Union policy of the ’90’s 
was Imperial Preference. Both were illogical, but a young 
nation may be allowed to prefer to logic escape from self-surrender 
into the arms of an insulting and contemptuous neighbour. 
Goldwin Smith called this struggle for self-preservation ‘ mere 
prejudice ’"—just as Cavour called Victor Emmanuel’s lament 
over the sacrifice of Clothilde to an elderly parvenu ‘the scruples 
of rancid aristocracy.’ After all, perhaps, the Pacific scandal 
was a small price to pay for Canada’s escape from her Prince 
Napoleon. At any rate, the executors of this tour de force cannot 
be expected to welcome the candid friend always at hand to point 
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out that their feat, if not simply impossible, is certainly futilo, 
A casual visitor to Canada is struck at once by its American tone 
—architecture, journalism, slang, clothes, drinks, culture, gli 
borrowed from across the line. The longer one remains in the 
country the clearer it becomes that all this is on the surface— 
that the real way to make a Canadian angry is to mistake him for 
an American. ‘Lord Lorne was anxious, among other things, 
to provide us with a national hymn. Is the hymn to be in a dual 
language, with opposite aspirations in alternate stanzas?’ 
So remarks the Bystander, and he follows this up with, 
‘When the road from the maritime provinces to Quebec 
through Maine is opened, it will be seen that shippers 
and passengers are not disposed to describe a vast curve 
to the northwards for the purpose of maintaining a military line 
or of avoiding temporary contact with a nation which has no 
knights.’ Then of the nation which has many, ‘ Why had Toronto 
no Hampden when this (the destruction of part of Queen’s Park) 
was done? Unhappily, for some reason which perhaps Dr. 
Bourinot and other profound students of our institutions can 
explain, our political soil is more fruitful of oratory and other good 
things than it is of Hampdens.’ When it is remembered that a 
sense of humour is as yet undeveloped among Canadians, and that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier has said ‘the twentieth century belongs to 
Canada,’ it is easy to understand the unpopularity of Goldwin 
Smith. 

Canada, then, has not always appreciated the humour, or the 
candour, or the disinterestedness of her critic. Nor did the critic 
always give credit to the national spirit of Canada, nor to the 
fine energy and virility which underlies her materialism, her 
shifty compromises, the corruption of public life, and the dexterous 
opportunism of public men. He left the Old World in disgust at 
the naked barbarism of national warfare. But when he came to 
the New World he found there, too, much of the spirit of war, 
though the war was not against men, but against Nature, with 
tariffs and railways and booms for its weapons, and commercial 
rivalry patrolling frontiers with Custom-houses instead of con- 
scripts. He found, too, in a materialistic civilisation the strong- 
hold of what he held to be a supremely materialistic faith, and 
discovered that even on virgin soil democracy has not solved the 
problem of Church and State. He had always hated party, and 
in Canada he found something more hateful yet—a party system 
without party principles. He did not altogether see that the 
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reason for this was that the real dividing line of Canadian life— 
the questions of race and of religion—are not made party ques- 
tions, simply for the reason that to raise them would be to dis- 
member the Dominion. To set Frenchman against Englishman, 
Catholic against Protestant, would have been the result of follow- 
ing out to its conclusion the Bystander’s trenchant advice. 

If it is easy, however, to see why Canadians distrusted 
Goldwin Smith, it is just as easy to see why they loved him. The 
outpourings of journalistic obituaries only disguise a very real 
feeling of loss throughout the Dominion, and especially in 
Toronto. When ‘the Sage’ is hailed as ‘the Greatest Scholar 
of his Age,’ one suspects a trace of provincial vanity over the fact 
that the great Victorian writer, the tutor of Edward VII., lived 
for thirty-nine years in Toronto. Something of this, no doubt, 
there is. But to think that it is all would be to mistake the whole 
character of Goldwin Smith’s position in Canadian life. Of real 
friends he had very few in Canada—one or two of his allies in the 
Commercial Union campaign and some members of the university 
circle perhaps come as near to earning that title as any. But he 
was not made for intimacy. As M. Bourassa says, ‘ En dépit de 
son urbanité de gentleman et de sa haute culture intellectuelle, 
c’était un passionné; la passion de son systéme troublait, sur 
certains points, la sérénité de son jugement.’ And prevented, 
too, one may add, the inevitable compromises of a close friend- 
ship. But if friendship for the man is rarely met with, gratitude 
for his kindness is sown broadcast over the province. And 
beyond the appreciation of individuals there is the feeling of 
fellow-citizens that the whole life was a lesson in citizenship. 
Indeed, it is obvious now that he is dead that, distinguished as 
Goldwin Smith was as an historian, and unsurpassed as a 
journalist, it was as a citizen that he built his most enduring 
monument. 

Of his personal kindness anecdotes abound. A group of 
undergraduates decided to start a student paper which, like other 
youthful productions, was to revolutionise local journalism. 
They asked Goldwin Smith, and also Mr. Chesterton, for con- 
tributions. Mr. Chesterton’s answer was a sarcastic postcard ; 
Goldwin Smith asked them to lunch, and spent an hour after- 
wards in telling them his best stories. Three weeks later came 
his accident. He once declared that no Canadian student would 
in the present state of education ever have scholarship enough to 
win the Ireland or the Hertford at Oxford. A M‘Gill Rhodes 
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Scholar won them both, and as soon as he came home again 
Goldwin Smith, to make amende honorable, telegraphed to ask 
him to lunch. And if it was easy for him to show hospitality, it 
was even easier to open his purse. He helped poor students 
through their university course, founded a scholarship from a 
large boarding-school, and the King Alfred Library at Toronto 
University. Toronto has many generous subscribers to missions 
and hospitals, but it was something more than such generosity 
which made Goldwin Smith once give a sum of money to a 
Roman Catholic society which was doing necessary work in the 
city. His private secretary, of very long standing, is an ardent 
Imperialist ; his pastor is a keen Baptist. Those who knew him 
best say that he never spoke a harsh word: in spite of his intel. 
lectual combativeness he never failed in the essentials of courtesy; 
in spite of his reputation he was never condescending. 
Citizenship in the New World is more apt to take the form of 
giving money than time. Like Julius II. with St. Peter’s, the 
American millionaire longs for an architectural monument: he 
enjoys nothing more than planting dollars and watching other 
men cultivate them into universities. But Goldwin Smith was 
public-spirited as well as open-handed. If he wanted to 
encourage appreciation for literature in the Province, he wrote for 
a literary monthly and gave lectures to classes at the Grange. If 
he felt the menace of Socialism, he spoke at labour conferences, 
made friends of the Canadian working-men, and supported the 
formation of a public library for their use. He believed, of 
course, in elementary education for all, but wanted to strengthen 
high-school education, to make it complete in itself, and to 
prevent unsuitable students going on to the university. So he 
became not only a member of the Board of Public Instruction, but 
President of the Ontario Teachers’ Association; and it is cha- 
racteristic that, unlike subsequent presidents, at the session 
during his year of office he attended every meeting. Among the 
rather obscure archives of the society are to be found at least two 
papers read by him. He served on the Commission of the 
University of Toronto, as he had served on the Oxford Commission 
forty years before, and thus gave the Commissioners the full 
benefit of his English experience. Indeed, it is in such con- 
nexions as these that Goldwin Smith gave to Canada his most 
fruitful advice. Toronto is a fine example of vicious town- 
planning, or rather of no town-planning at all. With the ex- 
ception of the Grange itself, there is hardly a single open space in 
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the lower city. Queen’s Park, which corresponds in position to 
the Central Park of New York, is rapidly being filled up with 
buildings. The city’s splendid frontage on the Lake has been 
handed over to the railroads and made as dingy and unapproach- 
able as the Thames opposite Somerset House. Against all these 
things Goldwin Smith vehemently protested. He did more than 
protest : he left the fine old grounds of the Grange to the city— 
so there is now no danger that what reminds one of a piece of 
English park scenery will be absorbed into the squalid slum 
which is growing up round it. As a Free Trader of the Manchester 
School—‘ the last leaf of a great tree ’"—he was, of course, the 
enemy of tariffs, and no friend of the ‘infant industries’ of 
Canada. So he went out of his way to encourage and help the 
farmers, whom the visitor to Ontario never sees, but who are the 
real backbone of the Province: he addressed their Institutes, 
welcomed them to the Grange, and, as has been said, for sixteen 
years was a weekly contributor to their paper. ‘ They always 
say what they think,’ he said of the farmers ; and he declared that 
nothing had given him greater pleasure during his time in Canada 
than his connexion with the ‘ Sun.’ It may have been quixotic 
as a piece of practical policy, but it was the act of a man who 
knew how to give himself freely to a cause. Goldwin Smith was 
English by education and temperament, and his life in Toronto 
was English, too, in the best sense of the word. It was this life, 
and not his wide reputation or the illustrious visitors whom he 
attracted to the city, which makes Toronto unaffectedly sorry that 
he is gone. He was a prophet whose real message was not in his 
words, but in himself. His great purpose was to help forward the 
co-operation of the whole Anglo-Saxon race in the cause of the 
world’s peace. If he had put, as he never did, the whole of 
himself into a great book, or if, as a publicist, he had become the 
creator of a great body of opinion, he could not have done more 
than he did. Nowhere in North America hitherto has a true 
critic from the Old World been much appreciated. To win by the 
real distinction of his life, as Goldwin Smith did, the unaffected 
appreciation both of Cornell and of Toronto, was to do more than 
appears on the surface for the cause of Anglo-Saxon unity. 
‘Influence,’ says the Imperialist biographer of Sir Alexander 

Hamilton, ‘ is not government.’ But it is something a great deal 

better, more valuable, and more abiding. 


KENNETH BELL. 
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THE FLINT HEART. 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


DE QUINCEY. 


Or course, you always skip scenery in books, and so do many 
other people older than you are, who ought to know better. And 
many people skip scenery in life also, and never want to look at 
it, and would rather be shopping or walking down a street than 
watching the most beautiful sunset or beholding mountains or 
rivers or the wonder of the sea. 

But you’ll have to read these few words about the Pixies’ 
Holt, and if you miss one of them the pixies will be much 
annoyed with you, because they think very highly of the entrance 
to their domain, and have spent much time and trouble in 
making it what it is. 

Their haunt lies hidden among great trees, where stands a 
cluster of rocks, all covered with moss and lichens and tufts of 
grass. The grasses come and go according to the seasons, 80 
that in Summer the great rocks have green hair, and in Autumn 
their hair turns yellow, and in Winter it fades and disappears 
under the razor of the east wind, so that the rocks are bald until 
the grasses sprout again in Spring. 

It was Spring when Charles went to the Holt hoping to see 
a pixie, and he found a little dingle of the woods knee-deep in 
bluebells, with the great green-haired rocks towering up above 
them. The bluebells nodded and swayed, and scented the air 
to the very entrance of the cave among the boulders where fairies 
were believed to dwell. You went in between two great masses 
of stone, richly decorated with dark moss; and first you came to 
a front hall, so big that a couple of foxes could easily dance 
upright there; and then you came to an inner chamber, only 
large enough to hold one little child; and then you came to 4 
huge, mysterious, pitch-black hole; and what was beyond that 
none knew exactly. But that it was the high road into an 
important pixy city few sensible people pretended to doubt. 
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Charles sat down among the bluebells, and waited very 
patiently indeed. And his patience was rewarded, for he saw 
gome exceedingly curious things that are only seen by patient 
people sitting quite still in woods. I cannot, however, stop to 
talk about the squirrels and humble-bees and birds and other 
busy folk, because many people, far cleverer and patienter than 
Iam, have written whole fat books about them. ll I must do 
is to tell how Charles saw a pixy, and who it was, and what he 
talked about. 

A brown thing emerged from the main entrance of the rocks, 
and first Charles thought it was a weasel, and then he thought it 
was a stoat; but it happened to be neither of these beasts, as 
Charles soon saw, for it stood on its hind-legs and stretched its 
little arms, and then walked forward six paces and then stood 
sill again. Its countenance was old, its cheeks were thin, and 
its forehead was larger than the whole of the rest of its face. 
It had grey whiskers and a sharp nose, and a sort of hood of dead 
fern-colour ending in a point, which hung down over one ear. 
It wore a long cloak, which nearly reached the ground, but was 
belted at the waist. Under its arm was a little book—far, far 
smaller than the tiniest ‘ tiny ’ book that was ever offered for 
sale in one of those splendid book catalogues that kind book- 
sellers often send to me. 

The pixy stood on tiptoe and smelt a bluebell; then he sniffed 
the air, like a little mouse that has just come out of its hole to 
seek for adventures; and then he sat down on the blade of a 
wood-rush, sighed, put on a tiny pair of double-glasses, and 
opened his tiny book. 

Charles thought that he had better speak before the pixy 
began to read and got interested, because he loved books 
himself and knew how hard it is to leave them when you 
have once started. So he said, ‘If you please, sir, may I talk 
to you?’ 

The pixy looked up, as we look up into the sky when 
it thunders. He did not answer immediately, but took a wee 
telescope out of his cloak and attentively examined Charles, who 
towered above him. 

‘You are a human boy, I see,’ he said at last. His voice 
was thin and sharp, like the sound made by the wings of some 
flies when they hang in the air; but he spoke quite distinctly, 
and Charles heard him very well. 
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‘Yes,’ he answered; ‘ I’m twelve, and I have a good many 
brothers and sisters, and my name is Charles.’ 

‘ Any relation of the great Charles? ’ inquired the fairy, 

* D’you mean King Charles? ’ 

‘No,’ answered the pixy, ‘I do not. I mean Charles 
Dickens. or practical purposes, in the history of this country 
there is only one: Charles.’ 

‘I'm afraid I’m not,’ said the visitor. ‘I never heard of 
him,’ 

‘So much the worse for you,’ answered the pixy. Then he 
began to read his book again. 

‘ The question is if I may have a few words on a sad subject,’ 
said Charles. 

The pixy shut his book. 

‘ There is only one sad subject,’ he said. ‘ And I am always 
quite ready to discuss it. But let me first reduce you to a more 
convenient size. Have no fear: when our talk is at an end 
I will restore you to your present absurd dimensions.’ 

Charles was a good deal puzzled at this speech, but he felt no 
fear. ‘lhe pixy took a pencil from his pocket and made a little 
diagram on Charles’s boot. Then he spoke a magic word, and 
in an instant Charles found himself on equal terms with the little 
fairy man. Another strange thing also happened, for he now 
saw that the wild wood and the bluebells and the great masses of 
rock were in reality not wild at all. From his present height of 
three inches and a-quarter he perceived that the bluebells were 
growing in stately and regular avenues, with walks and sidewalks 
between them; that the entrance to the cave was no rough hole 
between two lumps of rocks, but a magnificent and beautiful gate- 
way of glittering granite covered with wonderful decorations in 
grey and black. All was thought out and carefully planned, 

even to the spider’s web that held a dead leaf above the entranee, 
as though it had been a flag at the gate of a city. 

* Recline here,’ said the pixy, ‘ and we will discuss the 
saddest subject in the world. I may tell you that my name is 
De Quincey.’ 

* Indeed,’ said Charles. 

* Yes,’ answered the fairy. ‘ The origina! great De Quincey, 
as you may or may not know, was a learned Theban who wrote 
books—the most wonderful books, in my opinion. So, when the 
time came for me to choose a name, I called myself De Quincey.’ 
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‘Do fairies choose their own names?’ asked Charles. 

‘Certainly. Why not? At twenty-one years of age we are 
called upon to give ourselves a name. ‘The great name of 
“De Quincey ’’ was not appropriated in Fairyland, so I took it. 
And this brings me naturally to the saddest subject in the world. 
[refer to the music of English prose. It has gone. We have 
lost it. ‘The music of prose is a thing of the past! ’ 

He took out his handkerchief, and was evidently going 
to cry. 

Don’t cry—explain,’ said Charles. ‘I don’t know what 
you mean by the music of prose.’ 

‘Then read Sir Thomas Browne and Milton and De Quincey 
and Landor and Ruskin,’ said the fairy. ‘ Walter Landor, let 
me tell you, is an immortal banner on the topmost turret and 
battlement of our glorious mother-tongue! ’ 

‘Dear me! ’ said Charles, “ how beautifully you talk. I do 
wish I understood these things.’ 

‘T always talk like that when I get excited,’ answered 
De Quincey. ‘ Nobody can ever say that I do not sustain the 
charms and cadences of the language. If I ask for another cup 
of tea at breakfast, it is done like an artist; but I am not 
appreciated: Who cares for the music of English prose 
nowadays? Nobody—nobody. And that is the saddest thing— 
in fact, the only really sad thing in the world.’ 

‘Was Shakespeare anybody much? ’ asked Charles. He had 
not read many books, but once on a time some people lodged 
at Merripit in the summer—a reading party of young men 
from Oxford—and one of them had left behind a copy of ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 

‘Take off your hat when you mention that name! ’ ordered 
the fairy ; and Charles did so. 

‘Remember that when anybody speaks of Shakespeare you 
uncover your head,’ repeated De Quincey ; and Charles saw that 
he had taken off his brown cowl, and was quite bald under it. 

‘The same remark applies to Milton,’ he added. ‘ And as 
to Shakespeare being any good, he is not merely some good, but 
all good—the most superlative, supreme, transcendent, and para- 
mount artist this world has known. I speak as a poet myself.’ 

‘Have you read his funny book about the pixies? ’ asked 
Charles. 

‘Before you were born or thought of,’ answered De Quincey. 
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* He paid Fairyland a visit in order to write it. ‘That was before 
my time, I grieve to say, but vivid traditions exist amongst us, 
Shakespeare has been in Fairyland more than once. But we are 
forgetting the music of English prose. The loss—the heart. 
breaking loss! ’ 

His lip went down and he drew out his pocket-handkerchief 
once more. 

‘Don’t interrupt me again,’ he said to Charles, ‘ because I 
will cry. It is a case for many and bitter tears.’ 

He wept, and Charles noticed that each drop was like a little 
seed-pearl. They rolled down on either side of the fairy’s nose 
and pattered and hopped on the ground as though they had been 
hail; but, unlike hail, they did not melt. 

Charles was much interested. 

‘ Excuse me,’ he said, ‘ but might I have some of those?’ 

‘Some of what?’ asked the fairy. The worst part of his 
weeping was over and he began to give long gasps and dry his 
eyes. 

‘ Some of those beautiful tears,’ said Charles. 

‘** Tears, idle tears, I know not what ye mean,’’’ quoted 
De Quincey. ‘ All the same,’ he added, ‘I do know what ye 
mean. Yes, you can have them; but they will be of little use to 
you. The tears of fairies are the seed of the flower euphrasy— 
known to you as “‘ eyebright.’’ ’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Charles. ‘ It grows all over the Moor.’ 

“ Sow these fond drops,’ said the fairy, ‘ and euphrasy will 
spring up. Sometimes it is white and sometimes it is purple. 
Experiment has proved that my tears always come up purple. 
I may mention that Milton refers to the herb in ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.” ’ 

Neither spoke for a long time after that; then Charles, who 
had a kind heart and liked to talk of things that he knew interested 
people, asked the pixy what his book was, because he thought 
it would please De Quincey to talk about it. 

“The work I am perusing happens to be a dictionary,’ 
answered the fairy. ‘ There is much pleasure and profit to be 
won from the pages of a dictionary. I have read every letter of 
the alphabet, and made a study of each—all but ‘‘ z.’’ You may 
have observed that I never use any word beginning with that 
letter. The reason is that I have not yet studied it.’ 

* I know two words beginning with ‘‘ z.’’ ’ declared Charles. 
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‘You surprise me,’ answered the fairy. * I should not have 
expected that. What are they? ’ 

‘Zebra and Zany,’ answered Charles. 

‘Thank you; the zebra I have met with in works on natural 
history,’ replied De Quincey; * but I cannot say that the word 
“gany ”’ is familiar to me. What do you mean by it?’ 

‘A chap who is a bit soft in his wits—who has got a bee in 
his bonnet.’ 

‘Capital! ’ said the other. ‘ I’m tired of calling the fairies 
fools; now I can call them ‘‘ zanies’’ instead. It will make a 
change.” 

‘Surely no fairies are fools?’ asked Charles with great 
suprise. ‘I thought they were all as sharp as needles.’ 

‘Far from it. In fact, no more sharp as a rule than anybody 
ese. We have just as many fools among us as you have, or the 
birds have, or the beasts have. Society of all ranks consists 
mostly of fools. We people with brains—I include you, because you 
know two words beginning with ‘‘ z ’’—we clever people, I say, 
have to think for the poor stupids who can’t think for themselves.’ 

‘And now,’ said Charles, ‘ I’ll tell you what I have come 
about. It was very lucky that I met such a wonderful and clever 
pixy, for if most of them are thick-headed, of course they couldn't 
have helped me.’ 

He then told De Quincey about his father and how he had 
changed. He also mentioned the Meeting, and the resolve that 
everybody had come to at it. 

‘ And then, after we’d decided upon a beautiful present for 
my father, to get him back into a good temper,’ explained Charles, 
‘the question was, What should it be? And my sister Unity 
thought that I should come and ask the pixies. And here I am.’ 

_ De Quincey thought for a few moments. He had not the 
slightest idea what sort of present the children should get for Billy 
Jago; but he pretended he knew all about it. 

‘ The problem is not difficult of solution,’ he said ; ‘ indeed, I 
could have given you the answer in an instant. Many far more 
profound cases than this have come under my notice, and I have 
never had anybody find fault with my decisions. But it happens 
that on the night of Tuesday next the Zagabog—a “‘ z,’’ by the 
way—visits us. The Court is entertaining him at a banquet, and 
We shall have a very brilliant evening, with plenty of good music 
and some recitations and dancing, and a dinner of thirty-eight 
courses, embracing ices and the best of wines.’ ; 
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‘Very interesting indeed,’ said Charles; ‘ but I’m afraid it 
won’t help me.’ 

‘It may or it may not,’ answered De Quincey ; ‘ that rests 
with you. The Zagabog, of course, knows everything. | 
suppose you were aware of that?’ 

‘ I never heard of him,’ confessed Charles. 

‘ And never heard of his Agent in Advance, the Snick? ’ 

‘ Never,’ said Charles. 

‘Then I withdraw what I said about you being a clever 
person,’ declared the fairy. 

‘I’m very sorry,’ answered Charles humbly ; ‘ but it was no 
good pretending I did if I didn’t.’ 

‘ Not a bit,’ admitted the other. ‘ The Zagabog is easily the 
best, most brilliant, and wisest creature in the universe. What he 
doesn’t know doesn’t matter. Now I will tell you what I can do, 
Our leading statesmen, philosophers, and men of letters have 
each received permission to bring one guest to the banquet. You 
may come as my guest, and I have little or no doubt that the 
Zagabog, if I make a favour of it with the Snick, will answer 
your question.’ 

‘ This is very kind, I’m sure, and I don’t know how to thank 
you, dear Mr. De Quincey,’ said Charles. 

‘You may have it in your power to do me a service on some 
future occasion,’ said the fairy. ‘ It is not probable, because we 
move in very different walks of life; but the world is full of 
possibilities, as you will find when you grow older and more 
intelligent. We shall expect you, then, at eight-fifteen for eight- 
thirty. Be punctual, for the King is the soul of punctuality. It 
is his only strong point, between ourselves.’ 

‘I will be there ; but it seems almost too much to have dinner 
with the King and the Zagabog and the Snick—and you,’ said 
Charles. 

“It is dazzling, no doubt, and a great experience for a human 
boy,’ admitted De Quincey. ‘ You must not, of course, expect 
to be the Guest of the Evening,’ he added. ‘The Zagabog is 
the Lion of the occasion. He has not visited us since 1704, the 
year of the Battle of Blenheim in the reign of Queen Anne. You 
will come merely as my friend. But I may tell you that any 
friend of mine will have a certain amount of attention paid him.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said Charles. ‘I only want just to sit in a 
corner and see it all. Or I might help with the dishes.’ 
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De Quincey was much annoyed at this. 
‘You must come in the spirit of a guest, not in the spirit of a 
footman,’ he said. ‘ You must be as grand and haughty as you 
jnow how—out of compliment to me. I need hardly say that 
we dress for dinner.’ 
‘Of course,’ said Charles ; ‘ so do I.’ 
‘Indeed!’ exclaimed De Quincey. ‘Forgive me for the 
remark; but I should hardly have expected that you did.’ 
‘ Always,’ said Charles; ‘ and also for breakfast and supper.’ 
‘T must make a note of that,’ declared De Quincey, * because 
itis strong support of one of my most cherished theories. I have 
alvays held that to dress for dinner is a pure convention. Why 
dress for dinner if you don’t dress for breakfast? ’ 
‘Why, indeed? ’ said Charles. 
‘There is no explanation,’ answered De Quincey. ‘And I 
hope, during the course of the banquet, that you will take occasion 
to mention pretty loudly how you always dress for breakfast.’ 
‘Certainly, if you wish it,’ said Charles. ‘I wonder you don’t.’ 
‘I thank you,’ answered De Quincey. ‘ It will show that you 
possess the priceless gift of originality, and may add to your 
importance. Remember that when you arrive here you wait 
until my Secretary appears. I shall be too busy to come myself, 
for I shall be putting the finishing touches to the Ode. But my 
Secretary will be ready to reduce you to a reasonable size; and 
after that he will conduct you into the entrance-hall.’ 
Charles collected De Quincey’s tears in a bluebell; then the 
fairy bowed and wished him ‘ good-day.’ 
‘And good afternoon to you, sir, and thank you very much 
indeed for all your kindness,’ said Charles. 

The next moment De Quincey had touched his boot and said 
& magic word; whereupon Charles shot up to his full height of 
five feet one inch. It felt quite dangerous to be so terrifically 
large again, and he found that to his human eyes the fairy’s tears 
looked like finest dust. So when he got home he sowed them 
in the garden and stuck a label over them and wrote on it, 
‘Mr. De Quincey’s tears—to turn into ‘‘ eyebright.’’ ’ 

Then he called another Meeting and told everybody all about 

the things that he had seen and heard. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ZAGABOG. 


Arter Charles had told the Meeting all about what had happened, 
Unity spoke to him privately. 

‘I wonder,’ she asked, ‘if I might come to the fairies’ 
party? ’ 

Charles explained that she had not been invited; but Unity 
seemed to think that didn’t much matter, and, as Charles loved 
Unity better than anything in the world, he consented to take 
her. 

‘I wonder,’ said Unity, ‘if Ship might come to the party?’ 

‘He might come to see us safe home afterwards,’ answered 
Charles. ‘ But of course he couldn’t actually come to the party.’ 

So it was left like that, and when the night arrived, Unity and 
Charles and Ship went off quietly without telling anybody about 
it but the members of the Meeting. Of course, if John had found 
out he would have stopped them, because John was grown up; 80 
they didn’t mention it to him, and they didn’t mention it to their 
mother, and of course they didn’t mention it to their father, as 
they were going entirely on his account to hear the wise Zagabog 
tell them concerning the gift that was to make Mr. Billy Jago nice 
and kind again. 

Ship went too, and in the dimpsy light of a June evening 
they arrived at the Pixies’ Holt at eight-fifteen for eight-thirty, 
as the fairy had directed. 

De Quincey’s Secretary, who waited for them, was a small 
middle-aged fairy with rather a sad face. He had long been 
accustomed to do exactly what he was told, and he never argued 
about anything, and you never knew what was really his own 
opinion of anybody. This concealment was bad for him and 
made him look sick. He worked the charm, first on Charles, 
who found himself three inches and a-half high; and then on 
Unity, who found herself two inches and a-half high; and then 
on Ship, who found himself one and a-half inch high, and was 
very much surprised at the change. 

And Unity said, ‘I wonder if Ship might come to the party 
now?’ 

And Ship didn’t wonder at all, but declared that he was 
coming. 
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Of course they quite understood what he said, because if you 
are once reduced to fairy size you become able to understand all 
languages, as all real fairies do. 

So Charles asked the Secretary, and he replied that it was not 
his business, and he would not say whether Ship might go to the 
party. But he explained that a good many important squirrels 
and several water-voles and a hedgehog and certain nice birds 
were coming to the party, so he didn’t suppose that one more 
creature would matter. 

Then he led the way, and Charles and Unity and Ship 
followed him. : 

The bluebells at the entrance of the Pixies’ Holt each had a 
glow-worm sitting on the top of it, so the visitors entered through 
a glimmering little avenue of lights; and inside they found a 
great crowd of fairies and other things all chatting and waiting 
for dinner to be announced. The men fairies were in evening 
dress, which consisted of black and white bean-flowers, and the 
ladies were brilliant in every colour of a rainbow or a beautiful 
summer garden. Their gowns were made entirely of flower- 
petals, such as the blossoms of wild geraniums, buttercups, 
columbines, violets, eglantines, honeysuckles, and other lovely 
things. 

De Quincey was running about in a very excited manner, and 
when he saw Charles, Unity, and Ship he came forward. 

Charles explained why he had brought the others, and De 
Quincey did not conceal his astonishment; but it was clear that 
Unity made a great impression on him from the first, and, 
indeed, a little crowd collected round her the moment that she 
arrived. 

She looked very lovely and less ragged than usual, because 
she and Charles had both managed to put on their Sunday best 
before they started ; but it was clear that even their best clothes 
did not much please De Quincey. 

‘ This will never do,’ he said, quoting the words of one of the 
most mistaken men who ever lived. ‘ You shall come with me, 
Charles. Convention demands a bean-flower costume on the 
present occasion ; and as for your sister, the ladies will see to her. 
Be quick : there is just time before the banquet is served.’ 

Some girl fairies took Unity and soon dressed her in blue 
speedwells, which made her look quite delicious; while Charles 
was hurried off to De Quincey’s private house in the High Street 
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of Fairyland, and the Secretary found an old bean-flower guit 
that fitted him fairly well, though far too tight at the shoulders, 
As for Ship, he was not expected to dress, and the red ribbon 
round his neck made him far more dressy than any of the other 
beasts, who had merely combed their fur or feathers and washed 
their paws or claws, as the case might be, and come as they 
were. 

Presently a gong sounded and the guests streamed into the 
banqueting-hall. It was lighted from the roof by something that 
looked like a baby sun ; but the colour was that peculiarly radiant 
shade you may have seen sometimes at breakfast when there has 
been a pot of salmon-and-shrimp paste to eat with your bread-and- 
butter. A delicate and very beautiful beam of salmon-and-shrimp 
light spread through the apartment, and everybody’s face shone 
with a pink glow that added much to the natural beauty of the 
fairies, and made the old ones look merely middle-aged and the 
middle-aged appear quite young again. 

Covers were laid for three hundred and thirty-five persons; 
but the beasts sat at a table apart, though near enough to hear 
the songs and speeches. Their dishes were slightly different 
from those brought to the other diners. Ship sat between a 
lady stoat and a lady pheasant. They tried to look at life with 
each other’s eyes, and taught each other many things worth 
knowing. 

Unity would sit beside Charles, and De Quincey sat on her 
right, and on Charles’s left sat a very beautiful fairy called Lady 
Godiva, after the sweet heroine of that name. 

At the top of the table were the King and the Queen, with the 
Guest of the Evening, the Zagabog, between them. The King 
and the Queen were elderly, but still handsome ; the Zagabog was 
not merely elderly, but very nearly as ancient as the earth itself. 
He belonged to the grand old order of creatures that began soon 
after the Earth flew off from the Sun and set up being a planet 
on her own account. His friends were the Thunder Spirit, the 
Spirit of the Rain, the Spirit of Burning Mountains, and others 
equally important and powerful. But he was older than all 
the rest, end also more wonderful and more wise. 

He wore nothing but gold, and behaved in the kindliest 
manner to great and small. His table manners were homely, 
and he knew everything. 

Strictly speaking, he was not beautiful. except his pale-green 
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eyes. His back was round, his nose was large and long, his 
hands were really more like paws than hands, and his tail was 
ratty, but very neat and always well cared-for. 

The Snick really looked more remarkable than the Zagabog, 
though he was only an Agent in Advance. He wore black, with 
an old-fashioned stock and a bunch of seals and the hood of a 
Cambridge Master of Arts. He put on a great deal of * side,’ 
and made a great deal of unnecessary difficulty always about the 
Jagabog, and pretended that he was booked up for years and 
ears in advance, and altogether behaved in such a way that you 
might have thought he was the great man and the humble 
Jagabog a mere nobody. 

Music played during the banquet, and there was much con- 
versation. Everybody thought the Zagabog appeared in very 
good form; and this was true, because he always enjoyed his 
visits to the fairies, and was especially fond of their present King 
and Queen. 

The Zagabog went round the world paying visits of this kind, 
and seeing where he could be useful and make people happier 
and wiser. His life was a ceaseless round of visits. He lived 
ina golden island behind the sunset, but was seldom there for 
more than a few weeks in the winter, and then only that he 
might take a rest-cure; and his busy life was spent among birds 
and beasts and the things under the sea. He regarded a visit 
to the fairies as more of a holiday than serious work, for they 
always did everything they could to give him a pleasant time. 
Of course he had to be made small when he came to see them, 
but his real size was huge—in fact, as big as the Thunder Spirit 

and the rest of those mighty people. 

The banquet consisted of the best fairy food, and I shall not 
tell you about it, because you will only grow discontented with 
what you have at home and want to taste the magical dishes and 
drink the magical wine, which never gets into your head, but only 
into your heart. So we will go on to the time when nearly 
everybody had had enough, except a few of the beasts, who had 
had too much. Then the Snick, who was Master of the 
Ceremonies, stood up in his place at the bottom of one of the 
tables, wiped his mouth in a rose-leaf napkin, and rapped loudly 
with the drumstick of a roasted grasshopper. 

Everybody cheered him, and the Snick, who liked fame— 
even the fame that belongs to an Agent in Advance—bowed to the 
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right and bowed to the left and bowed to the high table where 
royalty sat. 

Then he said: ‘ Your Majesties, Mr. Zagabog, ladies and 
gentlemen and beasts, our entertainment this evening is various 
and picturesque, gorgeous and refined, harmonious and artistic, 
The first item will be an Ode composed and written by the 
fairy poet, De Quincey. It is entitled ‘‘ Mr. Zagabog,”’ and it 
will give you a brief sketch of the life-history, achievements, and 
precious peculiarities of your honoured guest.’ 

There was a great stir. The Zagabog smiled out of his gentle 
green eyes and took wine with De Quincey. Then the soloists 
stood up, and the chorus stood up, and the band tuned up ; because 
De Quincey was not only a poet, but a musician, and he had 
written the music of the Ode and arranged all the parts and 
everything. It was, in fact, a cantata—so he said. In order to 
conduct, he got on to the table. His baton was a furze-needle 
and he tapped one of the wine-goblets—the seed-case of a campion 
—that he might command attention and silence the conversation. 

Then the opening bars of the Ode were given. It began 
rather solemnly, but worked up into a spirited air before the 
solo. The first soloist was one of the greatest singers that 
Fairyland has ever known. She called herself Madame Melba, 
and her voice was like the little twitter of the swallows when they 
are catching flies for their young ones. The gentleman soloist 
was known as Sir Charles Santley, and his high notes sounded 
like a bee in a cowslip, only with more feeling. They sang 
alternate verses, while the chorus struck in at the end of each 
verse. 

I cannot give you the music of this great performance, because 
it is copyrighted ; but the words I have in my possession. They 
are, however, far too important words for the end of a chapter, 
and I] shall begin the next one with them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT. 


Tar first item was the great ‘Song of Mr. Zagabog’; and it 
went like this : 


I. 
We shall sing the magic Story of an Isle beyond the Sun, 
Of a precious golden island never seen by anyone ; 
So listen, listen, listen to our soft and limpid lays 
Of the Island and the Zagabog from old pre-Cambrian days. 


Chorus. 
The mild and humble Zagabog, 
The tender-hearted Zagabog 
With prehistoric ways. 


II. 
Upon his wondrous head he wore a gold and ruby crown, 
His eyes were green and rather sad, his tail hung meekly down ; 
But on a throne of early mud he comfortably sat 
And ruled his Golden Island in a way we marvel at. 


He was a peaceful Zagabog, 
A practical old Zagabog, 
And quite unique at that. 


ITI. 
For Nature only made but one, though we shall never know 
Why just a single Zagabog exhausted Nature so. 
His subjects first were trilobites, the newest of the new, 


And then came other bygone beasts that leapt and swam and flew. 


But all obeyed the Zagabog, 
The good primeval Zagabog : 
Which they were right to do. 


IV. 

From periods ante-Primary he dated, as we know, 
And with the keenest interest observed that wondrous show 
Of shells and fish and monstrous efts and dragons on the wing; 
Then noted down the changes that the rolling ages bring. 

That scientific Zagabog, 

That most observant Zagabog : 

And he loved everything. 


Vv. 


Some twenty million years rolled by, and all the Isle went well ; 
Great palms grew on the mountain-tops, huge ferns adorned the dell ; 


And everywhere huge reptiles took their Mesozoic ease, 
And ate each other frequently, with snap and snarl and sneeze. 


But their beloved Zagabog, 
Their wise and wakeful Zagabog, 
They always tried to please. 
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VI. 
For in those Secondary times, when monsters had their day, 
Triassic and Jurassic giants about his feet would play ; 

And through the air there sometimes came the Archeopteryx— 
A funny sort of feathered thing where bird and dragon mix. 


‘ Your fossil,’ said the Zagabog, 
The humour-loving Zagabog, 
‘Will put them in a fix!’ 


VII. 
He made no laws, he made no fuss : he just sat on his throne 
With a genial simplicity peculiarly. his own. 
The Plesiosaur, the Teleosaur, the Early Crocodile, 
The weird Cretaceous ocean-folk, who never, never smile— 


All worshipped their old Zagabog, 
Their quaint benignant Zagabog, 
In his enchanted Isle. 


VIII. 
More ages passed, more monsters passed, and others took their place; 
The Zagabog he still went on from endless race to race, 
Till Toxodons and Mammoths came, with Sloths of stature grand, 
Whose small relations still hang on in many a sunny land. 


And though an Old-time Zagabog, 
A right-down Early Zagabog, 
He gave them all his hand. 


IX. 
For, rich with the wide wisdom of a million million years, 
He always was an optimist and felt no growing fears, 
Till Paleolithic ages brought Dame Nature’s latest joys, 
And all his Golden Island rang and rippled with the noise. 
‘Good gracious!’ said the Zagabog ; 
‘God bless us!’ cried the Zagabog ; 
‘ They’re fairy girls and boys!’ 


X. 
All together : 

About his throne with laughter shrill the tiny people came 
And climbed upon his aged knees and bade him make a game. 
And still he rules and still he helps the fairies with their fun. 
Of course, he’]l never die himself, there being only one— 

One calm persistent Zagabog, 

One dear pre-Cambrian Zagabog, 

Beyond the setting sun. 


This very fine song of the history of the Zagabog was much 
admired, and the Zagabog himself liked it as well as anybody. 
First he called up De Quincey and patted him on the back and 
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shook hands with him ; and then the solo singers, and the chorus, 

and the orchestra were all brought up to be complimented. And 
everybody agreed that it was quite the best song that De Quincey 
had made. He got so excited that Charles was afraid he would 
break down and cry again; but he recovered presently and bowed 
to everybody, and then returned to his seat and dashed off a 
flbert-shell of dry old whortleberry wine (vintage 1862). He was 
then quite himself once more and ready to criticise the next item 
on the programme. 

But there followed a brief delay. The Zagabog signalled to 
the Snick, and the Snick hastened to his side, and the Zagabog 
whispered to him. Then the Snick announced, in his most 
important tone of voice that, with the permission of his Majesty, 
the Zagabog would like to say four words. 

Everybody cheered and the King answered: ‘ Certainly—as 
many words as you please, Mr. Zagabog.’ 

But the Zagabog only used the four that he wanted to, and 
they were very simple. 

He said : ‘ Please may I smoke? ’ 

And when the King had given permission he brought out his 
cigar-case and selected a cigar and bit the top off. Then the 
Snick struck a match and held it to the cigar, and the Zagabog, 
now perfectly happy, blew a column of smoke into the air and 
settled down to enjoy the next item on the programme. I cannot 
tell you what sort of cigars he smoked, because, if it was 
known, nobody would ever smoke any other sort; but I may 
mention this: if was a cheap cigar, and in the advertisements 
we are always told that it possesses the delicious flavour and 
aroma of the old Havanna of a hundred years ago; and yet the 
price brings it within the reach of the most modest purse. So, 
when you see that advertisement, you will know the sort of cigar 
the Zagabog liked and still likes. 

Pixies never smoke. Tobacco does not agree with them; 
besides, many faries, such as the trolls and dwergers and kobolds 

and other underground people who work in the mines, dare not 
do so, because of the danger of explosions. 

The Snick put on his glasses and read out the second item in 
the programme : 

‘ A fairy story will now be told by Hans Christian Andersen! ’ 

This announcement was well received, and the aged sprite 
who went by that most famous of all names in all the Realms of 
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Fairie got up and waited quietly for the applause to cease. He 
was very, very old, and his face was like a wrinkled walnut-shell, 
and his eyes were black, and his hair and beard were white ag g 
tuft of the cotton-grass that dances over a Dartmoor bog and tells 
you to look out where you are going. This ancient person had 
always been a great teller of stories, and some he invented; but 
the best that he told were about things that had really happened 
to fairies in the past; and the ones they liked most of all were 
about their adventures with human beings. 

Now Hans Christian Andersen cleared his throat, sucked a 
honeydew lozenge to steady his vocal cords, and began with all 
the ease and finish of a skilled story-teller the tale of 


‘Tue OLD WoMAN AND THE TULIPS. 


‘In the days of Your Majesty’s great-grandfather we pixies 
had rather more to do with human beings than is at present the 
case. The deterioration of mortals set in about a hundred years 
ago, and it has steadily increased, with the result we have had 
less and less to do with them; and I fear that before long our 
relations with the human kind will cease altogether. The fault, 
I need hardly say in this company, is their own, and nobody is 
likely to contradict me when I add that the loss will also be 
theirs.’ 

At this point in the story Charles was horrified to hear Unity 
interrupt the speaker. 

In her tiny but shrill voice she piped out these words : 

* I wonder if you would make it easier, please. I don’t know 
what you are talking about! ’ 

Some fairies cried ‘ Hush! hush!’ and the Snick said 
‘Order!’ and De Quincey was furious that any guest of his 
should do such a rude thing, and Charles was just going to 
apologise humbly for his sister on account of her age when the 
old fairy spoke. 

‘You are perfectly right,’ he said. ‘I stand corrected. 
When anybody uses a word of more than three syllables in a fairy 
story he doesn’t know his business. It sha’n’t occur again.’ 

‘ At the same time,’ declared the King, ‘ I insist on knowing 
who interrupted.’ 

De Quincey got up. 

‘A human girl, Your Royal Highness,’ he explained. ‘ Her 
brother, who is a human boy, is here as my guest, and I under- 
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stand from him that she would come. I owe it to myself, how- 
ever, to declare that she was not invited.’ 

‘ We will look into the matter after the entertainment,’ said 
the King. Then he turned to Hans Christian Andersen and bade 
him proceed. 

‘In the time of Your Majesty’s great-grandfather,’ resumed 
the story-teller, ‘ there was an old woman who lived by the river 
Dart, and she grew very lovely tulips in her garden. They were 
white and scarlet and yellow and purple ; and some were streaked 
and some were blotched, and some were splashed with a lovely 
mixture of dawn and sunset colours. She was a good old woman, 
and the fairies liked her so well that they used to churn her butter 
for her, and clean her cottage, and look after her bees, and do all 
the thousand other things that fairies can do for mortals, if 
mortals will only permit them. In exchange for these kind acts 
the old woman let us have the free use of her tulip-bed, and in the 
Spring all the fairy mothers used to take their babies to the tulips, 
because there is no better and pleasanter cradle for a baby than 

a tulip in full bloom. When the sun is out the tulip opens wide, 
but when the sun sets the tulip shuts up again; and so, you see, 
as a cradle it is a perfect flower, and I have known as many as a 
hundred fairy babies lying in the tulips at one time while their 
mothers rocked the stems. Then, at evening, the tulips and the 
babies would all go to sleep together, and the petals of the 
flowers would close tight, so that no wandering rascal of a spider 
or beetle could blunder in upon the babies and frighten them, 
or rain fall upon them if there chanced to be a shower. 

‘It was one of the great events of the fairy year when the 
tulips came out; and after that pleasant old woman died, as even 
the best of mortals and fairies have to do, we all hoped that some 
equally nice new old woman would come to the cottage and take 
care of the tulips. But, alas! instead of another nice old woman, 
there came a very horrid young man, and he dug up the tulips, 
flung them into the river, and planted rows of turnips there 
instead. Your Majesty’s great-grandfather was furious, and s0 

was everybody else ; but that did not make any difference. I need 
hardly tell you that we took very good care the horrid young 
man’s horrid young turnips were a great failure ; and, indeed, we 
allowed nothing to grow on that piece of land again. He tried 
all sorts of things, but he never tried tulips, which were the only 
plants that we should have permitted to prosper. And the end 
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of the story is that we always looked after that good old woman’s 
grave in the churchyard at Widecombe. There was nobody else 
belonging to her who cared to do so; but we did, out of gratitude 
to her memory ; and never a weed grew there, and never a mole 
burrowed there; but the grass was always trim and neat, and a 
white violet was the sole flower that we allowed to grow upon it. 
And that is the end of my simple tale.’ 

Then the old fairy bowed and sat down. 

‘A good enough story, but rather too sad for the occasion,’ 
said the King. 

The Zagabog, however, thought very highly of it, and con- 
plimented Hans Christian Andersen on his language, and took 
wine with him, and hoped that the telling the story had not made 
him tired. 

The Snick then made an announcement. 

‘The first half of our entertainment is now concluded,’ he 
said, ‘ and before we proceed to the second half there will be an 
interval of fifteen minutes for refreshments.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ZAGABOG’S STORY. 


Tue next item of the programme was a dance of three hundred 
and fifty fairies. A fine stage appeared at one end of the 


banqueting-hall, and when the salmon-and-shrimp sun went out . 


a curtain rose and the three hundred and fifty fairies appeared in 
companies of fifty. 

The first company wore emeralds, and they glittered like dawn 
beating upon the foliage of the birches at a forest edge in Spring- 
time. The second company wore sapphires, and they shone like 
sunlight on the deep blue sea. The third company wore topaz, 
and they gleamed like honey through the comb, or the ripe corn- 
fields ready for harvest. The fourth company wore rubies, and 
they sparkled like wine-red seaweed rippling through the fingers 
of the tide. The fifth company wore fire opals, and their love- 
liness was the loveliness of a kingfisher twinkling beside a river, 
or the loveliness of the northern streamers in an arctic sky, or 
the loveliness of the Mother of the Pearls. The sixth company 
wore sardonyx, and they moved in the tender light that comes at 
afterglow, or peeps from the scented hearts of the tea-roses. The 
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gventh company wore diamonds, and blazed with the arches of 
rainbows and the dazzle of lightning and the cold frosty fire of 
the fixed stars. 

As a mere detail, which may interest any of you who have 
money in the Post-Office Savings Bank, I may mention that all 
the gems worn in that dance of the seven companies were worth 
together exactly 100,100,400,100,700,300,8001. 3s. 6d. But a 
matter of that kind is of no account to fairies, because they go 
and come through the gem-mines of the earth and never confuse 
value and beauty, or mistake one for the other, as we so often do. 

The dance wound and turned and twisted and frisked and 
frolicked and sank and sprang up again, and splintered and 
mended and wandered and meandered and broke into new figures, 
util the eyes of Charles and Unity ached at so much amazing 
colour. It continued for an hour, and sometimes one company 
rested and sometimes only one danced; and then, at the end, 
when the glorious ballet was done and the dance of the jewels had 
come to its close in slow throbbing music, produced by ten basso 
frogs croaking in time and tune—then each company parted from 
the next, and each took the shape of a letter; and the letters were 


ZAGABOG. 


So that was the end of the great dance, and the Zagabog 
declared how in all his experience of dancing he had never seen 
any dance that had pleased him better, and only a dozen or so 
that had pleased him as well. He congratulated the companies, 
and the dancing-master and the dancing-mistress, and the artist 
fairy who had designed the dresses, and the artist fairies who had 
made them, and, in fact, everybody concerned. 

Then happened a thing which looked unfortunate at first ; but 
itturned out to be very fortunate indeed in the long run. 

Several fairies whispered to the Snick and gravely shook their 
heads ; so he rose and made an announcement. 

‘Your Majesties, Mr. Zagabog, ladies and gentlemén and 
beasts, our next item on the programme, which was to have 
concluded our entertainment, cannot, I regret to say, take place. 
The famous insect-tamer, Von Humboldt, had hoped to introduce 
his troupe of performing caterpillars to your notice ; but, owing to 
an unforeseen interference of Nature, his talented company have 
all turned into chrysalides during the night, and until they 
reappear in the shape of butterflies, which will not happen for 
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a considerable time, he cannot give us a performance. He much 
regrets your natural disappointment, but, as he very truly 
remarks, ‘‘ it can’t be helped.”’ ’ 

A sound of sorrow arose from the company, and some of the 
younger fairies even cried. But then the Zagabog beckoned to 
the Snick, and in a few moments the Snick addressed the 
company again. 

‘I am delighted to inform you that Mr. Zagabog himself has 
most generously and kindly consented to take the place of the 
performing caterpillars and tell us a story!’ 

Immensé cheering greeted this good news, and the Zagabog 
stuck his cigar in the corner of his mouth so as not to interfere 
with his talking, winked his sea-green eyes thoughtfully once 
or twice, and then began : 

‘When I tell you that I am going to relate the true story of 
the Hare and the Tortoise, I know quite well what you'll say. 
You’ll say ‘‘ We’ve heard it before ’’; but you haven’t. How- 
ever, even the youngest of us sometimes make mistakes, and s0 
I'll forgive you all. The true story is quite different from the 
one you know, and the moral is quite different, and, in fact, 
everything about it. And if you also tell me that you don’t want 
to hear a story with a moral, then I can only beg you to excuse 
me this once, because I am rather old-fashioned, and in my 
young days we had morals to all our stories. But you can easily 
forget the moral again after you have heard it, and it isn’t an 
uncomfortable moral, and, in fact, it wouldn’t hurt a fly. 

‘ Now first I must ask you to consider the subject of points. 
There are the points of mountains, and the points of tintacks, and 
the points of jokes, and so on. For every one of your senses 
there are points. Some you see, as the mountain; and some 
you feel, as the tintack; and some you smell, as the point of 
my cigar; and some you hear, as the point of a joke; and some 
you taste, as the point of a barley-sugar stick. But there are 
two points more important than any of these, and one we have all 
got, and one we all ought to have. The point that we have all 
got is the point of our noses; and the point that we all ought to 
have is the Point of View. The Point of View is the most im- 
portant of all points, and everybody should have his own in the 
first place, and everybody should be very tender to everybody 
else’s Point of View in the second place, because a Point of View 
is always a tender thing. 
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‘Which admirable reflection brings me to the true story of 
the Hare and the Tortoise. 

‘The hare was a jovial, rollicking chap, and full of fun. He 
did not think much of his own powers, and was always ready to 
gedit other people with more skill and cleverness than he himself 

ssed. He had a good sense of humour, as modest people 
often have, and he enjoyed a joke as well as anybody. And he 
had a kind heart and a good store of sympathy for other 
eeatures; and the creature with which he most sympathised 
yas the tortoise. He was always cheering up the tortoise, and 
praising his good points, and admiring the pattern of his shell, 
and so on; and sometimes he would stop from his own gambols 
for half an hour at a time just to talk with the tortoise, or put 
alittle furniture-polish on his back, or bring him some delicacy 
which grew too far away for the tortoise to reach it himself. 

‘Now the tortoise, I am sorry to say, was not a sympathetic 
character. He had been badly brought up, and he took narrow 
views of life, and was jealous and rather given to seeing the worst 
of people instead of the best. His real good qualities he hid 
carefully, but he paraded some rather silly little tricks and 
habits; and he had some wrong opinions and was rather bad 
form altogether. One of his wrongest opinions centred in the 
notion that he could run. But, of course, this was just the thing 
of all others that he could not do. If he had said that he was a 
champion sleeper nobody would have doubted it, for he might 
justly have prided himself on his powers in that direction. He 
could tuck himself up in his own shell and go to sleep for six 
months ; and that was rather wonderful, and he had a right to be 
proud of it. But, like a good many other people who scorn their 
own sort of cleverness and claim another sort which they haven’t 
got, the tortoise thought nothing of his great sleeping talents, but 
crawled about at the rate of a yard an hour and said that not the 
fox nor the hare nor the antelope nor the greyhound could keep 
up with him if he really liked to make haste. 

‘He quite believed this himself. You must give him credit 
for that. It seemed to him, as he waddled along, putting down 
each leg as slowly as the minute-hand of a big clock moves, that 
he was going at a fearful rate of speed. He had often passed a 
snail or a slug, and so he concluded that he was rattling along 
quicker than a seventy-horse-power motor-car ; and when people 
chaffed him about it, he thought that this was their jealousy, and 
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got sulky and drew his head into his shell, and wouldn’t come 
out again until the subject was changed or an apology had beep 
offered. 

‘ Then fell a day when the hare and his friends were hay; 
a talk about this silly idea of the tortoise ; and the kind-hearted 
hare stuck up for him and said: ‘* Pray don’t destroy his ill. 
sions. Consider what a wretched life he leads; remember his 
disadvantages. He has had no education ; he has only seen about 
ten yards of the world ; he is not a reader ; he is not a thinker; he 
cares neither for music nor the drama; art means nothing tp 
him; and his friends are like himself—small-hearted and pig- 
headed. He lives a cheerless, empty existence—a slow existence 
in every sense of the word. But the one bright spot in it is this 
grotesque idea that he is such a flyer. Don’t laugh at him 
about it: it isn’t kind. Let him go on thinking that he is 
the swiftest beast that runs. It doesn’t do us any harm for 
him to think so, and it does him a deal of good. If he knew 
that he was almost the slowest of all beasts, and almost the least 
interesting, he would lose his self-respect, and so his deadly 
dull creepy life would be deadlier and duller and creepier than 
ever.” 

‘Some people agreed with the hare and some did not; buta 
rumour of the conversation got to the tortoise, and he grew 
furious. Pity from a giddy worldly person like the hare was 
more than he could stand, though he might have been considered 
pretty thick-shelled over most things. But he lost his temper 
in this matter, and he also lost his judgment, with the result 
that he issued a challenge in the sporting papers to run the hare 
three miles level for a bunch of bananas a-side. The winner 
was to take both bunches and be called ‘‘ Champion Runner of 
all the Beasts.’’ 

* ** Now,”’ said the fox to the hare, ‘‘ you’ve got him at your 
mercy, and I hope you’ll show him, once for all, what an old fool 
he is. You could give him two miles and seventeen hundred and 
fifty yards and then beat him; and, though I don’t eat bananas 
myself, I wish you joy of both bunches, for win you must.” 

‘ Well, the hare accepted the challenge, and he pretended to 
go into training and make terrific preparations for the struggle; 
but in his big and kind heart he had determined to let the tortoise 
win ! 

‘ ** You see,’’ he said to his wife, who alone knew the secret, 
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“it the poor old beggar crawls home first, it will be the red-letter 
day of his life, and he’ll have something to think of for evermore ; 
and you know how fearfully long tortoises live. It will brighten 
up his future and be something for him to talk big about and tell 
his children a hundred years hence.”’ 

‘But the hare’s wife did not agree with him. She had no 
sense of humour. She was a practical doe, and she thought 








that it would be foolish to lose a bunch of bananas for a silly 
iece of sentiment. However, the hare was firm, and he told his 
friends not to bet on him, because he meant to lose if he possibly 
could. 

‘And the tortoise went into training, too, and got himself 
into fine condition by eating nothing but clover for a week. Then 
he asked a friend to time him, and he found that he could easily 
go ten yards in five minutes, so he considered the victory as good 
ag Won. 

‘ All the beasts assembled to see the great race ; and from here 
my story goes on rather like the one you know. Only now you 
have a different Point of View, and so understand the tale better 
than you did until this evening. Your Point of View was wrong. 
But I have put it right, and it will never go wrong again, I hope— 
not on this subject at any rate. 

‘The hare pretended there was plenty of time, and strolled 
about, and talked to friends, and nibbled a dandelion, and entered 
into an argument as to whether harriers or foxhounds could run 
the faster. Then he sat down and read the newspaper ; then he 
attended a lecture on the rotation of crops; then he had a bath; 
then he enjoyed his lunch ; and then he took a nap. 

‘Meanwhile the tortoise was thundering along at the rate of 
rather more than a hundred yards an hour. He only knew the 
hare was behind him, and that was all he cared about, because 
ifhis opponent didn’t get in front of course he couldn’t win. The 
tortoise looked neither to the right nor to the left; but kept 
forward steadily day and night, while his friends fed him with 
mustard and cress every half-hour. As for the hare, he spent 
a week-end with relations on the other side of the county; and 

from time to time the fox brought him word how the tortoise 
was getting on. In a fortnight, or rather more, it got about 
that the tortoise would soon be ripping home. Then the hare 
had his hair cut, was measured for three new suits of clothes, 
gave a bridge-party, wrote up his diary, took the chair at a 
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meeting to abolish jugging and red-currant jelly, and one morning 
sauntered down to the starting-point of the race. 

‘ The fox trotted up and explained that the tortoise had stil] 
fifty yards to finish, so the hare chatted for a few minutes longer; 
then he changed his clothes, put on his running-drawers and 
his spiked shoes, kissed his family, asked one or two riddles, 
played a couple of games of lawn-tennis with his daughters, and 
finally started. He ran as slowly as he possibly could, and with 
the greatest difficulty, by pretending to fall lame, he managed 
to be beaten by a length. And the length was the length of the 
tortoise, not the hare. 

‘ After the race the tortoise fainted, and he only recovered 
when they played ‘‘ See the conquering hero comes ”’ into his 
ear. He was pleased, but not in the least surprised at his 
victory. And that is the end of the true story of the Hare and 
the Tortoise.’ 

Three cheers were given for the Zagabog, and the Snick 
hurried forward with another match and re-lighted the Zagabog’s 
cigar, which had gone out. 

Then, louder than the chirrup of the fairies, came the clear 
voice of Unity from her seat at the table. 

‘TI wonder,’ she said, ‘ what happened afterwards? ’ 

‘ Nothing happened afterwards, because that’s the end of the 
story,’ answered De Quincey; but the Zagabog, whose ears were 
very sharp, heard the question, and it rather pleased him. 

‘Human girl,’ he said, ‘ nobody within my knowledge has 
ever asked before what happened afterwards. I consider it an 
excellent question, and I shall be delighted to answer it.’ 

The Snick cried ‘ Hush! hush! Order for Mr. Zagabog!’ 
and then the Zagabog went on again. . 

* After the tortoise had won the race and got back his breath, 
which took a week, he began boasting and bragging of his amazing 
victory, and he couldn’t see for a moment that the hare had let 
him win out of pure kindness. But he made so much noise and 
gave himself so many airs that at last the fox, observing what an 
ungrateful idiot the tortoise was in this matter, thought he might 
win a little advantage to himself out of if. And he challenged the 
tortoise to another race, for five pounds a-side and a champagne 
lunch ; and, much to his joy, the tortoise instantly accepted. “If 
I can beat the hare, I can beat the fox,’’ said the tortoise very 
grandly. ‘‘ He may just as well give me five pounds and order 
the champagne lunch, and have done with it.’’ 
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‘Now we know what was the hare’s Point of View when he 
let the tortoise win; but the fox took quite a different Point of 








View, and a much more usual one. His rule in life was to get 
all he could out of everybody always, and he never allowed 
himself time to consider other people’s feelings or anything of 
that sort. You see, there was no poetry or nobility about the fox’s 
mind. He was not a gentleman at heart, but merely a smart fox 
of business. So when they gave the signal to start he did start ; 
and all the tortoise saw was a streak of cinnamon-coloured light 
rith a white tip behind, like the lamp on the end of a train. It 
dipped along at the rate of about a hundred miles an hour; and 
before the tortoise had fairly got into his stride, he was told that 
he might stop again and go home and order the champagne 
lunch, because the fox had won. So, you see, when the human 
girl asked to know what happened afterwards, she asked some- 
thing that was quite worth knowing.’ 

The Zagabog smiled at Unity and she smiled back, and the 
fairies made more fuss than ever about her, finding that she was 
dever as well as beautiful. 

Then there was a whisper that the time had come for the ices; 
but before they arrived, the Snick, who, though perhaps a little 
vain, was highly conscientious, hurried up to the Zagabog and 
whispered in his ear : 

‘Pardon me; you’ve forgotten the Moral! ’ 

The Zagabog seemed rather, sorry to be reminded about the 
Moral; but he knew the Snick was right, and so he called for 
silence and told them the Moral of his Story. 

‘The Moral, of course, is that you must always try to see 
their Point of View before you criticise anybody. Histories are 
rammed full of unkind things, and silly things, and untrue 
things—why? Because the people who write them so often will 
not try to see or feel any Point of View but their own. And so 
our good amiable hare has been quite misunderstood for thou- 
sands of years; and the tortoise, too. False history has been 
written about them, just because nobody knew the Point of View. 
80 mind that you look out always for the Point of View and help 
People to see yours, too, if you want them to understand you.’ 

I'm afraid nobody paid much attention to the Moral, except 
Charles and De Quincey and the King of the Fairies. And even 
they soon ceased to think about it when the ices came in. 










































THE FLINT HEART. 
CHAPTER XI. 


THE SAD STRANGER. 


Arter the ices, Ship, who was not interested in them, came and 
pulled Unity’s speedwell dress, and, I regret to say, tore it rather 
badly. He looked anxious, and it was quite clear that he 
remembered the time better than Unity or her brother. 
Charles inquired of De Quincey whether he might be permitted 
to ask the Zagabog his question now, and De Quincey asked the 
Snick, and the Snick asked the Zagabog, and the Zagabog said: 

* Delighted.’ 

He was always ready to oblige a human boy. 

Charles walked up the room and bowed very properly to the 
King and the Queen and the Zagabog. Then he told them how 
much his father had changed, and how nice he used to be and how 
nasty he was. Charles went on to explain about the Meeting and 
about the gift, and he asked if the Zagabog would be so very kind 
as to decide what this gift had better be. 

The Zagabog heard him patiently and then spoke. 

‘ What is your father’s name? ’ he inquired. 

* Billy Jago, please, sir,’ answered Charles. 

The Zagabog turned to the Snick and said : 

* Look up William Jago! ’ 

And the Snick bowed, rose, and hurried to a large pile of 
bright red books in a corner of the hall. 

“The Snick is consulting my volumes of ‘‘ Who’s Who,”’ 
explained the Zagabog. ‘ Needless to say, I never travel without 
them. Everybody is mentioned. I am told that an earthly 
volume which goes by the same name is very incomplete ; and the 
excuse is that they never put in anybody who is not somebody. 
But this is no excuse at all; in fact, it is nonsense, because every- 
body is somebody, and I challenge anybody to deny it.’ 

Of course nobody could. 

The Snick turned up the J’s, and found Mr. William Jago. 
He then brought the volume which contained Billy’s doings to the 
Zagabog; and the Zagabog read it and shook his head rather 
sadly. 

‘That rascally friend of mine, the Thunder Spirit—what 
hot-headed boy he is still! To think that Phutt and Fum—' 

Here he broke off, and the fairies all stared and kept silence, 
because they knew not what was in the Zagabog’s mind. 
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He thought for a moment ; then he shut the book, gave it back 
to the Snick, and spoke. 

‘This ig not a case for a gift,’ he said to Charles. ‘ In fact, 
quite the contrary. You mustn’t give your father anything. 
You must take something away from him.’ 

‘Oh dear!’ said Charles. ‘ He won’t like that. He never 
parts with anything now.’ 

‘He need know nothing about it,’ explained the Zagabog. 
‘In an old waistcoat of your father which hangs on a nail in an 
outhouse at Merripit Farm there is a Flint Heart. Get rid of 
that, and all will be well.’ 

‘Thank you very, very much, sir,’ said Charles; ‘ and I 
should like to say that my sister and me are terrible obliged to 
you and to everybody, and we bid you a very good-night; and if 
ever tis in our power to do anything for the pixies, I hope they'll 
tell us what ’tis.’ 

‘Capital! ’ said the King. 

‘Nicely spoken,’ declared the Queen. 

Then Unity, just as she was being taken away by the fairies to 
put on her own frock again, said—very loudly : 

‘I wonder if I might kiss the Zagabog? ’ 

The Snick hurried forward : he was evidently rather shocked. 

‘Hush! hush! ’ he said. ‘ I hope to goodness he didn’t hear 
you! The Zagabog never kisses anybody, and only very great 
people indeed are allowed to kiss him. And even then only the 
tip of his little finger! ’ 

But the amiable old pre-Cambrian Zagabog hated all this fuss. 

‘Come here, human girl, and kiss me! ’ he said. 

And, of course, Unity went ; and the Zagabog picked her up in 
his hairy paws and kissed her; and she looked into his green eyes 
and saw that they were really a pair of the most wonderful opera- 
glasses, through which she beheld all the past and all the 
present and all the future at once. 

Of course, she didn’t understand much that she saw; but even 
the little she did understand was something, and it helped to 
make her the cleverest girl on Dartmoor when she grew up. It 
is only children of five or less that are allowed to look into the 
Zagabog’s eyes, fortunately; for if grown-up people were per- 
mitted a peep, I don’t know what might happen. 

Bo that great night came to an end, and Charles and Unity and 
Ship departed ; De Quincey bade them a friendly farewell, and his 
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Secretary said the charm, so that all three became their natural 
size again before they set off home under a night of moonshine 
and stars. 

It was beautiful in the woods, and the white spears of the 
moon goddess trembled high and low and turned all the young 
leaves quite grey ; and where the hawthorn shone the moonbeams 
rested from their dancing and made most wonderful patterns of 
pure silver in glade and dingle. 

All the party went silently along; and it seemed so still and 
cold and lonely that they began to get rather low-spirited before 
they reached Merripit. Charles tried once or twice to speak 
cheerfully, but he felt a lump in his throat, and so did Unity, and 
so did Ship; though I believe, between ourselves, that the lump 
in his throat was only because he’d eaten too many good things at 
the party. 

Presently an owl began to hoot, and the sound was so horribly 
sad that Unity broke down altogether and sobbed and said : 

‘I won-won-won-won-wonder if we couldn’t go back and ask 
the dear Zag-zag-zag-abog to let us live with him instead of father?” 

But Charles, when he found Unity so sad, braced himself up 
to comfort her. He didn’t understand why they were miserable, 
and thought it strange, whereas it was the most natural thing in 
the world. Because, after an extra good time, nine people out 
of ten always do feel a little bit miserable, especially if they know 
the extra good time is never coming back again. And that really 
is the worst of extra good times—that they never do come again 
somehow ; and therefore many people—though they are probably 
wrong—prefer not to have extra good times at all, because of the 
rather horrid feeling afterwards. 

But now they met somebody who was more miserable than 
themselves. 

Suddenly Ship rushed into the hedge, near another farm on 
their way home to Merripit, and began barking fiercely. Then 

a very strange wheezy voice—rather like ginger-beer overflowing 
from a bottle—said : 

‘Spare me! Don’t, don’t make any more holes in me—or! 
shall be utterly dished and done for! ’ 

Charles called Ship to heel, and then he and Unity went to 
the hedge and found a mournful but exceedingly odd and 
unexpected object there. The thing was lying in the attitude of 
that famous ancient statue known as ‘The Dying Gaul’; 
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but it was not a Gaul, and both Charles and Unity hoped that it 
yas not dying, though it looked very ill. Its body was oblong 
and pale grey. It had legs and arms, about as thick as straws, 
and its nose evidently screwed on to the rest of its sad face. This 
nose was round and made of brass, which glittered in the moon- 
light. The unhappy thing supported itself on one arm, and there 
was an ugly hole in its side. 

‘ Who are you? ’ asked Charles. 

Then, much to his amazement, the creature replied in poetry. 
Afterwards he found that when it was excited the stranger always 
spoke in verse ; but he did not know that yet, and was therefore 
surprised ; and so was his sister. 

Thus spoke the mournful object : 


‘Oh, I am a poor old thing, 
And when my tale you hear, 
Your handkerchief will wring 
With many a bitter tear. 
Alas, alas! for my nose of brass, 
And alas! for my blighted career. 


‘But once I was young and bright, 
And gay and full of cheer; 
Now I’m a regular fright, 
And tattered and torn and queer. 
Alas, alas! for my nose of brass, 
And alas ! for my blighted career.’ 

After this the amazing object sat up and began to talk in the 
usual way. 

‘ My wretched tale is soon told,’ he said. ‘ In a word, I am 
an indiarubber hot-water bottle. I was made in Germany and 
soldin London. A lady, who suffered from cold feet, bought me, 
and I always went to bed with her and warmed her toes. She 
came to Dartmoor last year and stopped at yonder farmhouse. 
And when she went away again and returned to the metropolis, 
she left me behind. Why she forgot me I shall never know, but 
I think she must have gone out of her senses. The fault, at any 
cannot be put down to me. I was in good working order 

en!’ 

He broke off, sighed, and proceeded : 

‘The farmer’s wife soon found out my virtues, and even the 
farmer himself did not disdain to avail himself of my genial 
society on cold nights. In fact, I always went to bed with them. 
They had no children, and you might almost say, without strain- 
ing the truth, that they adopted me. At least, that was my firm 
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impression. But I had a weak spot, and it proved my ruin. Qn 
one fatal night, when I was fuller than usual with hotter water 
than usual, I met with a sad accident and lost both my home and 
my friends. The friendship, indeed, was but a selfish sham. It 
could not stand the strain of my unfortunate collapse. They 
only cared for their comfort, not for me. 

‘It was undoubtedly the coldest night of the year, and we 
three had all settled down together as usual, when, without an 
instant’s warning, I burst. . . . I trust I am not wearying you?’ 
broke off the poor hot-water bottle very politely. 

‘ Not at all,’ said Charles. ‘ Your story is most exciting.’ 

‘I burst,’ repeated the hot-water bottle. ‘I would have 
warned them if I could, but it was impossible. There was no time 
to do so. Besides, they had both just gone off comfortably to 
sleep. In an instant appeared this hideous rent in my side, and 
the bed was flooded with water about one degree less than at the 
boiling-point. It would require the pencil of a Hogarth to depict 
the scene that followed. The farmer’s wife, badly scalded, leapt 
from her couch under the impression that the dwelling was on 
fire ; her husband, also suffering from considerable surface burns, 
awoke at the same moment. But his intellect moved more 
quickly, and he perceived in an instant what had occurred. With 
language which I will not repeat he bounded from the bed, struck 
a light, seized me by the throat, and dragged me out. At first I 
fondly thought that he was going to attend to my injuries before 
he concerned himself with his own; but, alas! I was terribly 
mistaken. He carried me, still dripping, to the window, opened 
it, and hurled me forth into twenty degrees of frost! I have seen 
neither the man nor his wife since that dreadful night, nor do I 
wish tosee them. None has come to my rescue; and I live here— 
if one may call it living—while the mice nibble me, the birds peck 
me, the thorns stick into me. For pity’s sake carry me with you 
back to civilisation. I implore you, if you have hearts! ’ 

The poor wretch rose and fell upon its knees before them. 
But Ship, knowing with a dog’s instinct that there was trouble in 
store, kept pulling at Unity’s frock to come on. 

“I wonder,’ she said to the hot-water bottle, ‘ if we could 
mend you? ’ 

‘You might,’ he answered. ‘ You might try. An operation 
might save me. At any rate, you would find me useful in your 
games. I would try to play, though I don’t feel much like sport. 
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Anything, however, would be better than the society in this 
hedge.’ 

Thome, then,’ answered Charles; and the bottle, with a gurgle 
of hearty thanksgiving, collected his remaining strength and leapt 
into the boy’s arms. In this position, however, he was not 
comfortable, so Charles doubled him up and put the poor soul into 
his pocket. 

Then he and Unity set off running for home. Already the 
dawn was glimmering over the Moor, the moonlight was dead, 
and the cuckoo had begun to call sleepily from the ‘ Cuckoo 
Rock ’—his favourite perch—near Merripit Farm. In the yard 
the children met their father and John, who was grown up. Both 
were in a great fright, and when they saw Charles and Unity and 
Ship they relieved their feelings by being fearfully cross with all 
three. 

Mr. Jago took Charles and cuffed his ears till they were redder 
than the sky; then he opened a stable-door and thrust him in; 
and then he whipped Unity, I am sorry to say, and pushed her 

into the stable after Charles. He locked them both up there, and 
told them they need not expect any breakfast or dinner or tea that 
day. Meanwhile, John had kicked Ship very cruelly into his 
kennel. After that, father and son went back to bed again, and 
Billy Jago told his anxious wife that the children had come back 
and were locked up in the stable. 

But though Charles and Unity felt rather sad about such a 
harsh welcome and such a frosty end to their adventures, they 
did not mind much, because they knew that their Point of View 
was good. 

‘ To-morrow,’ said Charles, ‘ we will get the Flint Heart out 
of father’s waistcoat, and when once it has gone, everything will 
be all right, no doubt.’ 

The old cart-horse in the stable was lying down fast asleep, 
and Unity and Charles went close to him and soon slept with their 
heads on his stomach. And the poor, impossible, and too 
ridiculous ruin of a hot-water bottle felt the genial glow of Charles, 
and it reminded him of the good old days, and he put his brass 
nose out of the breast pocket of Charles and said : 

* Warmth—warmth—there is nothing like warmth, after 
all! ’ 

Then he, too, slept, and dreamed of his pride and importance 
in the happy, happy past, when he was sold for seven-and-six and 
began life by bringing joy and comfort to an elderly lady. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE RECOVERY OF MR. JAGO. 


Tue next day Mr. Jago relented a little, owing to his wife’s 
remonstrances ; and though Charles and Unity had no breakfast, 
they were released and allowed to come to dinner. 

His parents and John, who was grown up, didn’t believe a 
word of the story that Charles told them, and yet it was all true 
enough. But he did not say anything about the Flint Heart and 
the waistcoat till the next Meeting; and then he explained what 
must be done, and introduced the hot-water bottle to the family. 

Soon afterwards, when the farm was quiet and nobody about, 
Charles looked for the old waistcoat and found it. 

He could not help feeling very excited at the moment when he 
put his hand into the pocket and touched the chilly and hard face 
of the Flint Heart. He looked at it, to see that there was no 
mistake, and then, as somebody was hastening along the passage, 
he slipped the charm into his own pocket and went off. 

Of course, Charles knew what a horribly dangerous thing he 
had got, and made all haste to be rid of it again. He felt as if he 
was carrying dynamite, or gunpowder, or some equally touchy 
and explosive compound. But to get the Flint Heart from his 
father was one thing; to get rid of it was quite another. He 
decided to speak to Unity in private, and presently he met her 
watching the ducks in the river not far off. 

Charles shouted roughly to her: 

“Come here, and be sharp about it! ’ 

She was astonished at the tone of his voice, but went instantly. 

‘Don’t stare,’ he said, ‘ but just attend to me, and speak 
sense if youcan. I’ve got the Flint Heart in my pocket. What 
shall I do with it? ’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Unity; and Charles was so irritable and 
peppery and unlike himself, that he took his small sister by the 
shoulders and shook her. Ship happened to be passing by, and 
he could not stand this, so he came forward and looked at Charles 
with his blue eyes and showed his teeth and growled. 

‘ Would you, you cur! ’ cried Charles, and he picked up a 
great stone to throw at Ship. 

Then Unity said : 
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‘I wonder if you hadn’t better fling away that Flint Heart, 
brother Charles, before it makes you any worse? ’ 

And Charles struggled against the horrid heart, and dragged 
it out of his pocket and threw it away with all his might. 
It fell into the river; but it was flat, and it went ducking-and- 
draking all along a smooth pool and then jumped the bank and 
fell plump into a reedy swamp beyond. It was a place where 
green and pink and yellow bog moss grew, and the cruel little 
sundew, that catches flies with its leaves, and the butterwort with 
sticky foliage also, and the bog pimpernel, and other very pretty 
things that like to live with their feet in the water. 

‘So much for that! ’ cried Charles. ‘ It’s gone! It’ll trouble 
nobody any more. Forgive me, Unity. Forgive me, Ship! 
What a brute of a thing it is! ’ 

‘I wonder what you’d have been like if you’d kept it very 
long?’ said Unity. 

‘I should have got worse and worse,’ declared Charles. 

‘I wonder how the hot-water bottle would have liked it?’ 
said Unity. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ answered Charles. ‘ He is better 
as he is—though as he’s so low-spirited it might perhaps have 
done him good.’ 

‘I wonder how De Quincey would have liked it? ’ said Unity. 

* It would have made him rather conceited,’ declared Charles. 
‘And he would have ordered the others about and very likely 
got into trouble with the King and Queen.’ 

‘I wonder how the Snick would have liked it? ’ said Unity. 

* The Snick was quite important enough without it,’ answered 
Charles. ‘ As a matter of fact I shouldn’t be surprised if he’s 
got one.’ 

‘I wonder how the Zagabog would have liked it? ’ said Unity. 

‘It wouldn’t have made any difference to him,’ replied 
Charles. ‘ If he’d had a string of Flint Hearts round his neck 
they wouldn’t have made him unkind. He couldn’t be.’ 

As they spoke Billy Jago appeared beside the river, and 
Unity was about to fly, for the children never faced their father 
now if it could be helped. But Charles held her hand. 

“Don’t go,’ he said. ‘Trust the Zagabog. If he was right, 
then father will be the same good old father he always was, now 
the Flint Heart has gone.’ 

Charles called to Ship, who was sneaking off under the hedge 
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and hoping that Mr. Jago would not see him and whistle. But 
he came to Charles, and all three boldly walked to meet the 
master of Merripit Farm. 

And the first thing he did was to pick up Unity and rub his 
bristly yellow chin against her cheek and kiss her! She had 
not been kissed since the Zagabog kissed her, and she looked 
into her father’s eyes and hoped they would be telescopes too; 
but they weren’t, and she saw nothing of the past and nothing 
of the present and nothing of the future; but she saw a very 
kind, gentle expression, and heard Mr. Jago say : 

‘ Well, my little, purty, tibby lamb, have ’e come for to 
meet father and fetch him home to dinner? And a ride you 
shall have for your trouble, so you shall.’ 

He carried her on his arm, and with great rejoicing they all 
went home together—Billy and his daughter in the middle and 
Charles on his right and Ship on his left. 

When Mrs. Jago saw them coming she called to Mary and 
said : 

‘Oh, my Guy Fawkes! be that father carrying Unity, or 
have my eyes gone mazed?’ 

And Mary said : 

* Ess fay, he’s carrying Unity, sure enough, and he’s making 
jokes by the look of it, for Charles be laughing fit to crack his 
cheeks! ’ 

Dinner was late, and Billy Jago didn’t mind in the least. 
The family all stared at him, as if he was a stranger; but the 
happy truth was that the stranger had gone and the real, kind, 
laughing Billy had returned. 

John—I ought to have mentioned that he was grown up— 
seemed the only one who was a little bit sorry, for since Billy 
had possessed the Flint Heart it could not be denied that he had 
got on in the world wonderfully. The only bright side to the 
change was that he had put quite a lot of money into the bank; 
but Mrs. Jago felt that, after all, though money is useful, it isn’t 
as useful as a good-tempered and kind-hearted husband. 

‘What about that field down by the river?’ she asked, just 
to see if Billy still felt the same to other people, or if he had 
changed all round. 

He thought a moment and answered : 

* Well, old Thomas Gollop wants it more than I do, and it 
was certainly promised to him. I meant to offer a bit more for it 
and cut him out; but I sha’n’t. He can have it.’ 
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So you see Billy was changed in every way; and though it 
took the people a good long time to believe it, yet when he gave 
ten huge plum-cakes to the parish school treat and went himself 
and played ‘ Hunt the Slipper ’ with the children; and when he 
asked men to forgive him for having been unkind, and women 
to forgive him for having been rude, and children to forgive him 
for having been rough, and so on, and so on, of course everybody 
began to see that he really had changed and was just the old 
easy-going Billy that he used to be. He didn’t make nearly so 
much money, but he made more friends; and whatever lie may 
have thought about it, there was no doubt what Mrs. Jago and 
Mary and Ted and Charles and the twins and Unity and the 
baby and Ship thought. None of them cared a bit about money, 
and were only too glad to have the head of the house back again 
instead of the grumpy monster that had taken his place. 

Only one sad thing occurred at this time to spoil the general 
joy, and the sorrow was felt by none but Charles and Unity. 

When they had time to do so, they turned their attention 
to the poor indiarubber hot-water bottle. He had been left 
hanging on a nail in a dark corner of the stable, and now 
Charles brought him down and went into the question of mending 
him. 

Naturally the bottle was deeply interested, and wanted Charles 
to send him back to Germany. He said: 

‘I do not wish to suggest that you couldn’t mend me beauti- 
fully, Charles. I have every confidence in you and Unity. But 
I have suffered internally in many ways. It is a complicated 
case, and I shall require the most careful handling if I am ever 
to be restored to health and usefulness.’ 

But Charles was firm. 

“It is quite out of the question,’ he answered. ‘ To send 
you to Germany is impossible. I don’t even know where 
Germany is. We will do our best for you, and we can do no 
more.’ 

_ The bottle gave his sad wheezy sigh and said that he left 
himself in the hands of Charles. 

‘Do your best,’ he answered. 

“I wonder if sticking-plaster ?’ suggested Unity. ‘We 
have it on our fingers if we cut ourselves.’ 

‘ By all means try it,’ said the bottle; ‘ but I doubt if it is 
good enough.’ 
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‘ If it’s good enough for us, it ought to be good enough for 
you,’ said Charles, rather warmly. 

But the bottle explained that he didn’t mean that at all, 

‘ Without doubt it is good enough,’ he answered. ‘ Indeed, 
it may be too good for a poor, friendless, battered wretch like 
me. My fear is that it won’t stick me together.’ 

And time proved the bottle was only too right. Nothing!that 
Charles or Unity could think of answered the purpose of healing 
the poor fellow. They tried sticking-plaster, and stamp-paper, 
and gum and glue, and even sealing-wax, which hurt the bottle 
horribly, but he bore it without a tear. Yet all these things 
only made the hole in his side worse, if anything, and at last he 
begged the children to make no further experiments. 

‘I can stand no more,’ he said. ‘ Let me hang on my nail 
in peace. I thank you from a full heart for your praiseworthy 
efforts to bring a little sunshine into my life. But we must 
wait until you grow older and cleverer. You say that wise men 
sometimes come here to stop in the summer months. If any 
arrive presently, speak with them and endeavour to interest them 
in my case. Meanwhile do not let my sorrows make you 
sad. Go on your way and be happy and forget me for the 
present.’ 

Charles and Unity tried to do what he told them; but they 
did not forget him, which was very fortunate indeed, for, though 
you might suppose that a broken-down hot-water bottle could 
make little stir in the world and was really not likely to be of 
any great use again, yet you would be quite mistaken to think 
so. Because this is a fairy story, and in any real fairy 
story nothing happens that you expect and everything hap- 
pens that you don’t expect. Therefore, as you don’t expect 
to hear any more of the hot-water bottle, you very soon will 
hear more of him. In fact, I should never have brought him 
into the story at all if I had meant to leave him hanging for 
ever and ever on a nail in the corner of a dark stable. 

Still he must hang there for a little while, just as the Flint 
Heart must lie in the bog by the river for a little while. But 
one thing I promise you: the bottle and the Flint Heart will 
meet before you or they are much older; and when they do, 
I hope I shall be able to write about such a great event properly. 


(Z'o be continued.) 





